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CHRIST’S ROLE IN THE UNIVERSE 
ACCORDING TO ST. IRENAEUS 


T. IRENAEUS fought strenuously against the mean system of 
errors called Gnosticism. The Gnostics began with contempt of 
material things and ended with contempt of the Creator Himself; 
and as a matter of course, they contemned all that took place under 
the Old Dispensation. 

In the beginning, they said, there was only the invisible, un- 
begotten Father. Later there was also a world of spirits (aeons), 
but all these were produced. Even the only-begotten Son and Word 
and Wisdom, three distinct aeons, were produced. All the aeons were 
arranged systematically to form the Fullness (Pleroma). All went 
well in the Fullness until Wisdom sinned and was cast out. Then 
the Father suggested that the only-begotten Son beget the Christ 
and the Spirit, who should strengthen and preserve the other aeons 
lest a like fate befall them. 

After Wisdom had been cast out she begot Demiurge, who turned 
out to be the creator of the material world. Because of Wisdom, the 
mother, there was a spark of the spiritual in all creatures. Only this 
spiritual element could be saved; the material could not. 
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All the aeons now combined their efforts to produce the Saviour. 
He came into the world to save the spiritual in creatures by bringing 
them a superior knowledge called Gnosis. He did not become in- 
carnate; He merely descended upon Jesus, a mere man, at baptism 
and, having announced the Father, again ascended into heaven. Jesus 
alone suffered, and He was neither the only-begotten, nor the Word, 
nor the Christ, nor the Saviour." 

That is in general the very confused doctrine of the Gnostics. In 
contrast with this muddled and mystifying system of aeons we have 
the clear, unified, and fairly complete theology of St. Irenaeus. 
There is only one God. This one God planned and formed the entire 
created world of angels as well as of men; and that, not through 
some creature, but through His only-begotten Son Who is also the 
Eternal Word, and through the Holy Spirit, co-eternal with Father 
and Son.? This same Eternal Word really and truly became man, as- 
suming our flesh and blood; and this same Incarnate Word is Christ 
Jesus.* What is more, this Christ Jesus is the One Who suffered and 
died for us in order to save us.* In this theological teaching there is 
certainly a marvelous unity of God and of His work. 

St. Irenaeus, we should note, insists that God, through His Eter- 
nal Word, plans everything. Nothing happens unforeseen or by 
chance, as in the heretical systems. God planned creation; He 
planned saivation;’ He planned the perfection of man.* These are 
fundamental truths found in the creed which St. Irenaeus gives to 
the Christians.? 

Everyone can know a good deal about the plan of God, St. 
Irenaeus tells us; but some may have a deeper knowledge of it, espe- 
cially of the question why the Word became man and why He suf- 
fered. What does St. Irenaeus claim to know about these things? 


1. Cf. Adversus Haereses, lib. 3, c. 11, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 881); c. 16, n. 1 (7, 919 
et seq.). 
2. Cf. op. cit., lib. 1, c. 22, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 669). 
3. Cf. op. cit., lib. 1, c. 9, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 542 et seg.) ; c. 10, n. 1 (7, 550) ; lib. 3, 
2 ae n..2 Ui; 880) ; and passim. 
4. Cf. op. cit., lib. 3, c. 12, n. 2 (P. G, 7 94). 
Ibid., lib. 3, c. 16, n. 6 (P. G., Mog /E fy ree n. 2 (7, 982). 
& Ibid, lib. 3, c. 3,0. 1 (P. G7, 7 17). 
7. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 11, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 880). 
8. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 37, n. 7 (P. G., 7, 1104). 
9. Ibid., lib. 1, c. 10, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 549 et seq.). 
10. Ibid., n. 3 (P. G., 7, 555). 
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What réle does he ascribe to the Word Incarnate in God’s plan of 
the universe? He deals with these problems ex professo when he re- 
futes the heretics in regard to dividing the Son of God and His work. 

The aim of this study is to draw a complete picture of Christ in 
the universe according to the mind of St. Irenaeus. Without seeming 
to assume what is to be proved, it might prove helpful to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the picture here. Christ was intended by God as the End 
of all creation from the very beginning. Moreover, God modeled all 
creatures upon the God-Man. Man himself, both in body and soul, in 
grace and glory, has his pattern in the Incarnate Son of God. Christ 
is not only the final and exemplary Cause of man, but also the efficient 
Cause. Man cannot attain to perfection except through the mediation 
of the Incarnate Word; and Christ was intended to be Mediator of 
man’s perfection, not merely after man sinned, but from the very 
beginning of Adam’s creation. In particular, Christ was intended to 
be Mediator of man’s supernatural knowledge, of his adopted son- 
ship, deification, and glory. All these elements of man’s perfection 
belong to Christ as Saviour from the very beginning of Adam’s crea- 
tion, because “Saviour” means to preserve as well as to liberate; it 
means to perfect, to glorify, to make incorrupt. Christ was meant 
to be all this even before God foresaw that Adam would sin. St. 
Irenaeus sums up this work of Christ in perfecting man in the ex- 
pression “recapitulation.” Christ recapitulates man, unites him to 
Himself as to a head, sums up man in His own perfect human nature, 
and makes him like to Himself in nature, grace, and glory, and that 
through His own grace and glory. Christ was, therefore, in the very 
first picture of creation, and indeed as the first and foremost being 
in it. God willed Christ primarily because of His supreme excellence, 
which means, ultimately because of God’s own goodness. 


Curist Is THE END OF MAN AND OF ALL CREATION 


St. Irenaeus teaches expressly that all creation is made for man." 
On the other hand, he is just as explicit in saying that man, and even 
the angels, must finally serve Christ as their King and be subject to 


Him eternally. That is the very purpose of the final recapitulation 
of Christ: 


11. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 7, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 992); lib. 5, c. 29, n. 1 (7, 1201). 
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The Church [believes] . . . in His coming from heaven in the glory of the 
Father “to re-establish all things” (Eph. 1:10), and to raise up all flesh of 
the human race, in order that to Christ Jesus, our Lord and and Saviour 
and King, according to the good pleasure of the invisible Father, “every knee 
should bend of those in heaven, on earth and under the earth, and every 
tongue should confess” (Phil. 2:10, 11) to Him, and that He should exercise 
just judgment toward all; that He may send “the spiritual forces of wicked- 
ness” (Eph. 6:12), and the angels who transgressed and became apostates, 
and the ungodly and unrighteous and wicked and blasphemous men, into 
everlasting fire; but that He, bestowing life on the righteous and holy, may 
confer on them the gift of incorruption and may clothe them with ever- 
lasting glory.12 

All of Christ’s acts, therefore, from the Incarnation until the 
glorification of man were meant for His glory; men and angels will 
have to serve Christ for ever and ever. Was such a Christ in the 
universal plan only after the fall of Adam? 

Christ has received dominion over a// creation from His Father: 
“nor would they have named any one Lord, except God the Father 
Who rules over all, and His Son Who received dominion from His 
Father over all creation....”'> Taken by itself, this passage would 
be true even if Christ had come only after the fall and would have 
had dominion only over the redeemed world. However, in the light 
of St. Irenaeus’ doctrine about Christ as Mediator of man from the 
beginning, which we shall discuss below, such a limitation is not 
warranted. The words inust be taken in their absolute and broadest 
meaning: Christ’s dominion includes a// creation from the very begin- 
ning. And so all creation is for the glory of Christ. 


CurIsT Is THE EXEMPLAR OF MAN 


The Gnostics had set up a very elaborate and complicated system 
of exemplars.* It: is to be expected, then, that St. Irenaeus, having 
rejected their systems, will inform us what the facts are. And indeed, 
time and again he tells us that God created man according to His own 
image and likeness.'? The Father works through the Son, Who is 


12. Ibid., lib. 1, c. 10, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 550 et seg.). The translation of these pas- 
sages was verified according to the Greek wherever that is extant. 

13. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 6, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 860). 

14. Cf. op. cit., lib. 2, c. 7, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 726) ; c. 26, n. 1 (7, 758). 

15. Cf. op. cit., lib. 4, Praef., n. 4 (P. G., 7, 975); ¢. 20, n. 1 (7, 1032); lib. 5, 
c. 16, n. 1 (7, 1167). 
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His perfect image. The Father used Him as Exemplar of all creation. 
Man was, therefore, made according to the image and likeness of 
the Eternal Word.’* 

Is man created according to the image of the Incarnate Word, 
too? Man is certainly like the Incarnate Word because man is like 
God, and the Son as Man is the perfect likeness of the Father. We 
are, however, interested in knowing whether man was created accord- 
ing to the image of the God-Man; that is, whether Christ as Man is 
the exemplary Cause of man, of Adam, in creation? 

St. Irenaeus writes that Christ came to save flesh and blood, and 
so His flesh and blood had to be of the same nature as Adam’s; for 
if Christ had assumed flesh and blood different from Adam’s, the 
Father would have had to make Adam out of that different flesh and 
blood.’” Why? Because the Redeemer and the redeemed, the Saviour 
and the saved, must have the same nature. But why should there be 
question at all of the saved conforming to the Saviour, if these ex- 
isted intentionally before the Saviour? The ultimate reason for St. 
Irenaeus’ position is that the Saviour was in the mind of the Creator 
before the saved were, and that these were modeled upon Him; there- 
fore, if He were to have different flesh than they, they must conform 
to Him. 

In arguing against the Ebionites, St. Irenaeus states that man is 
made according to the image of the Son: “But who else is superior 
to and more eminent than that man who was made after the likeness 
of God, except the Son of God, after whose likeness man was 
made?’’'® This Son is the Incarnate Son, for he says in the same 
number: “And for this reason He manifested the likeness in these 
last days: the Son of God was made man, assuming the ancient pro- 
duction unto Himself (i semetipsum suscipiens)”’ ; that is, since man 
was made according to the Son’s image, the Son became man to mani- 
fest that image; but the Son Incarnate shows the image precisely as 
Incarnate. The same thought is clearly implied in the following: 


This Word, however, was manifested when the Word of God was made 
man, assimilating Himself to man and man to Himself, so that by his likeness 
to the Son man might become precious to the Father. For in former times 


16. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 33, n. 
17. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 14, n. 
18. Ibid.,lib. 4, c. 33, n. 
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it was said that man was created after the image of God, but the image was 
not shown; for the Word, after Whose image man had been created, was 
as yet invisible. For this reason man easily lost the likeness. When, however, 
the Word of God was made flesh, He confirmed both [the image and the 
likeness}: for He truly (GAndac) showed forth the image, since He himself 
became what His image was; and He firmly restored the likeness by making 
man like the invisible Father by means of the visible Word.'9 


St. Irenaeus distinguishes here between the image and the like- 
ness; the image is in the natural part of man, in the body and soul, 
the likeness is in grace which was lost. So the Incarnate Son shows 
forth the image by His body and soul. Man’s likeness, which was 
also according to the Son, was lost. Christ restored it. Both in the 
natural and supernatural order man is made to the likeness of the 
Incarnate Son. 

In the light of this doctrine it is easier to see how St. Irenaeus 
can speak of God’s forming the body of Adam according to His 
image.”° True, the body, like all material things, has God’s divine 
nature as exemplar; but St. Irenaeus has a deeper meaning here 
than that. God used an intermediary exemplar — the body of the 
God-Man. 

If, therefore, Christ is said to restore to us the likeness of God 
which we lost in Adam,”' He is in reality restoring His own likeness 
according to which man had been created and elevated to grace in 
the beginning. 

Christ is the Exemplar not only of the body and soul and grace, 
but also of glory. As a matter of fact, man will be the perfected image 
of the Son in his glorious life.2? And that likeness will be not only 
in the soul but also in the body; for St. Irenaeus is speaking of the 
incorruption of the glorious body. Was this likeness of our glorious 
body to Christ intended by God before the fall? It would seem so 
merely from the fact that man was destined to glory of the body 
before the fall; and St. Irenaeus has not the slightest hint that God 
changed to a new plan of glory for man, namely, glory unlike Christ’s 


19. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 16, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1167). 
> Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae, editio S. Weber (Freiburg in B., 
1917), n. 11. 


ay Adversus Haereses, lib. 3, c. 18, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 932); lib. 5, c. 14, n. 1 (7, 
11 : 
22. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 8, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1142); c. 36, n. 3 (7, 1224). 
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before the fall, and glory like Christ’s after the fall. Our glory was 
simply intended to be like that of the God-Man. 

The body of man was created according to the image of God; 
but in glory it will be made like the Son’s, and only then will it 
be completely like God: 


Now, God will be glorified in His handiwork by making it conform and 
correspond to His Servant (Is. 42:11). For by the hands of the Father, that 
is, by the Son and the Holy Spirit, man, and not part of man, was made to 
the likeness of God. Now the soul and the spirit can be part of man, but 
by no means the [whole} man; for the perfect man consists in the mingling 
and union of the soul with the flesh, which was molded according to the 
image of God, the soul assuming the Spirit of the Father.?3 

So St. Irenaeus identifies “being made like the Son” and “being 
made like God.” But the likeness here is to the Incarnate Son, as 
is clear from the fact that it is a likeness in body. But man was 
intended to be like God at creation; so also he was intended to be 
like the Incarnate Son of God at creation. 


CHRIST IS THE MEDIATOR OF MAN’S PERFECTION 


St. Irenaeus teaches that God willed to perfect man, that is, to 
lead him gradually to glory, through the mediation of the Incarnate 
Word. The God-Man was necessary for this, not because man had 
been infected by sin, but because he is a creature; He was not abso- 
lutely necessary; He was necessary merely because God willed it so. 

St. Irenaeus treats of this ex professo, especially in the fourth 
book, chapter 38, Adversus Haereses. Here he answers the objection 
that God did not create man perfect in the beginning. By “perfect” 
the objectors and St. Irenaeus meant glorified, incorruptible in body 
as well as in soul. The Saint makes that clear in several passages: 

... feceiving increase from Him Who is perfect and Who is before all 
creation — we who were but recently created by the only good, even very 
best, Being (optimo et bono), by Him Who has the gift of incorruptibility . . . 
giving us incorruptibility. . . . 24 

...and adopting him as a son; and at the proper time bestowing the in- 
corruptible inheritance for the perfection of man.?> 


23. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 6, nm. 1 (7, 1136): “Conforme illud et consequens suo puero 
adaptans ... perfectus autem homo commistio et adunitio est animae assumentis Spiri- 
tum Patris, et admista ei carni....’’ The Greek of this passage is not extant. 

24. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 1, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1120). 

25. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 11, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1002). 
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...and having been glorified, to see his Lord. For God wants us to see 
Him; the vision of God, however, is the cause of incorruptibility; but incor- 
ruptibility brings us near God.?6 


Besides, this perfection is certainly not mere natural perfection; 
man was created perfect in the natural order.”” It must be a super- 
natural gift. But it is not sanctifying grace; Adam had that, too, 
from the beginning. Nor is it confirmation in grace; Adam lost 
grace. So it can be nothing else but glory. 

St. Irenaeus answers the objection of the heretics by saying that 
God was quite capable of making man perfect from the beginning, 
but man being a creature and an infant, had to be lifted out of 
this infancy. 


If, however, any one says, “What then? Could not God have made man 
perfect from the beginning?” let him know that as far as God is concerned, 
since He is always the same and unbegotten, all things are possible. But 
created things, by the very fact that they had a later origin, must be inferior 
to Him Who created them, for things recently made could not have been 
uncreated (ayévvyta). For this very reason they fall short of being perfect. 
Because in as much as they are of later origin, they are infantile; and in 
as much as they are infantile, they are unaccustomed to, and unexercised in, 
2p discipline. For just as a mother could give solid food to her infant, 

ut the infant is not yet able to take food that is too substantial; so also God 
could have given man perfection from the beginning, but man was incapable 
of receiving it, since he was still an infant.?8 


From this passage it is evident that the infancy of man, the in- 
capability of receiving glory from the beginning, does not come from 
sin but from the fact that man is a creature; man is not uncreated 


(ayévvytocg) as God is. Now the Incarnate Word was willed by 
God to draw man out of this infancy: 


... since he was still an infant. And for this reason our Lord, summing 
up all things in Himself, came to us in these last times, not as He could have 
come, but as we were capable of beholding Him. He could easily have come 
to us in His unspeakable glory, but we could not have endured the greatness 
of His glory. Therefore, He Who was the perfect Bread of the Father, 
offered Himself as milk to us who were as infants — that was His coming 
as man — that we, having been nourished, as it were, from the breasts of His 
flesh, and having by such nourishment become accustomed to eat and drink 


26. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 38, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1108). 

27. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 1, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1122 et seg.); c. 7, n. 1 (7, 1139); lib. 4, 
c. 37, n. 4 (7, 1101 ef seg.). Cf. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joann. a Deo, Sul Motivo 
Primario dell’ Incarnazione del Verbo (Desclée, Roma, 1898), III, 39-53. 

28. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 38, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1105). 
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the Word of God, may be able to retain in ourselves the Bread of immortality, 
which is the Spirit of the Father.?9 

Also in the following passage St. Irenaeus makes it clear that the 
Incarnate Word was to elevate man from the state of infancy and 
gradually accustom him to accept perfection. Having quoted I Cor. 
3:2, and commented on it, he makes this application: 


...$0 also God was able in the beginning to grant perfection to man; 
but man, having been but recently created, could not have received it; nor if 
he had received it, could he have retained it.... And for this reason the Son 
of God, though He was perfect, became an infant for men (ovvevnpia£ev .. . 
t@ Gvieawmp) ; thus He made Himself comprehensible to man, not for His 
own sake, but for the sake of man’s infancy. Therefore, the impossibility and 
the need was not on the part of God, but on the part of man who was but 
lately created and was not uncreated.3° 

From this passage it is evident that the infancy and impotency of 
man are due to the fact that man is a creature. In chapter 39, St. 
Irenaeus again stresses the facts that man could not be perfect from 
the beginning, and that perfection is glory: 

How, then, can he be God who has not yet been made man? How can he 
be perfect who was but recently created? How can he be immortal who in his 
mortal nature did not obey his Maker? For thou must first preserve the order 
of man, and afterwards partake of the glory of God.3! 

The two chapters just quoted give us sure information that Christ 
was intended as Mediator of man’s gradual perfection precisely be- 
cause he is a creature. And from that it seems certain that Christ 
was first willed, not after sin had entered the world, but when God 
willed the creation and perfection of man. The following is an en- 
lightening passage: 


Doubtless He gery these words [namely, Ps. 81:6, 7} to those who have 
t 


not received the gift of adoption, but who despise the Incarnation of the pure 
generation of the Word of God, defraud human nature of its ascent to God, 
and are ungrateful to the Word of God Who became flesh for them. For the 
Word of God was made Man and He Who is the Son of God became the Son 
of Man for this end that man, having been united with the Word, might re- 
ceive the adoption and become the son of God. For in no other way could we 
have chtsiaa incorruptibility and immortality unless we had been united with 
incorruptibility and immortality. But how could we be united with incor- 
ruptibility and immortality unless incorruptibility and immortality had first 


29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid., n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1105 et seq.). 
31. Ibid., c. 39, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1109). 
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become what we are, in order that the corruptible might be swallowed up by 
incorruptibility, and the mortal by immortality, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons ?32 


The very fact that he states s#mpliciter that the Son of God became 
man in order that man might become the son of God, leads us to con- 
clude that this was in the original plan when God willed man to be 
the son of God by adoption, not merely after sin. This is confirmed 
by the emphatic statement that the Incarnation was necessary for this 
adoption and perfection of man, not because man had sinned — sin 
is not mentioned — but because man is a creature, by nature mortal 
and imperfect. 

Without the union of the Immortal Word with mortal man in 
the Incarnate Word, man was not able to attain immortality. Why? 
God alone is by nature perfect; He needs no process of perfection. 
Man, however, being a creature, must be perfected gradually. Having 
said that God gradually perfects man through the Word, “adopting 
him as a son and at the proper time bestowing the incorruptible in- 
heritance for the perfection of man,’ St. Irenaeus continues: 


God differs from man in this that God makes [things], but man is made; 
He who makes is always the same, but that which is made must receive a 
beginning and a middle and an addition and an increase. And God makes 
{things} well; man, however, is made well. God is perfect in all things, 
being equal and similar to Himself, since He is all Light and all Mind and 
all Substance and the Fount of all good; but man makes progress toward 
God. For as God is always the same, so also man, when found in God, will 
always advance toward God. For neither does God at any time cease bestow- 
ing gifts on, and enriching, man; nor does man cease receiving gifts from 
God and being enriched by Him.34 


God's will to beatify man completely by union with Himself in 
the Incarnate Word is the reason of the Incarnation; and this manner 
of perfecting man is so wonderful that the angels stand in admira- 
tion at it. 


32. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 19, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 939). Theodoret has preserved part of the 
Greek of this passage, which differs from the Latin: Eig totto yao 6 Adyos &vbeu- 
moc ... tva 6 &vbquwnos tov Adyov xwonoas, xal tiv viodeciav AaBov, S ‘yévn- 
tot Geod. “Et qui Filius Dei est, filius‘ hominis factus est, commistus Verbo Dei, ut 
adoptionem percipiens fiat Filius Dei.” I have retained the Latin “commistus” in the 
translation; i.e¢., “having been united with,” instead of “having taken up.” Cf. editor's 
note in P. G., loc. cit. 

33. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 11, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1001). 

34, Ibid., n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1002). 
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For there is one Son Who fulfilled His Father’s will; and one human 
race in which are accomplished the mysteries of God, into which “the angels 
desire to look” (I Peter 1:12). But they cannot probe the wisdom of God 
by which His handiwork, conformed to, and incorporated into, His Son, is 
perfected; namely, that His Son, the Firstborn Word, should descend into 
the creature, that is, into that which He had molded, and that it should be 
received by Him; and that the creature should receive the Word and, passing 


beyond the angels, should ascend to Him and be made after the image and 
likeness of God.35 


The fact that at times St. Irenaeus links the redemption from sin 
with the need for the Incarnation, does not invalidate the above 
conclusions. The Incarnation was needed for the Redemption. The 
Conqueror of Satan had to be God and Man. The Incarnation was 
needed also for perfecting man, and that apart from sin. Of course, 
after sin was here it had to be removed first by the Redemption, and 
then the original idea of perfection through the Incarnate Word 


could operate. In this manner must be understood passages like the 
following: 


Therefore, as I have said, He caused man to adhere to, and be united 
with, God. For if man had not overcome the enemy of man, the enemy would 
not have been overcome legitimately. Again, unless God had given salvation, 
we would not possess it securely. And unless man had been joined to God, 
he could not be partaker of incorruptibility. For it behooved the Mediator 
of God and men by His relation to both to bring them together in friendship 
and concord, and to present man to God, and to make God known to men.36 


Note this also: 


But this is His Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who in these last days was 
made man among men, that He might join the end to the beginning, that is, 
man to God. Therefore, the prophets receiving the gift of prophecy from 
the same Word, predicted His coming in the flesh, by which the mingling 
and communion of God and man was wrought according to the good pleasure 
of the Father. The Word of God foretold from the beginning that God 
would be seen by men, and would converse with them upon earth, and would 
speak with them, and would be present with His handiwork, saving it, and 
making Himself capable of being received by it, and freeing us from the 
hands of all who hate us, that is, from every spirit of disobedience; and 


35. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 36, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1224). 

36. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 18, n. 7 (P. G., 7, 937):"Ede yag tov peoitny Geod te xai 
Gvieanwv, Sa tis Wias xgds éxatégovc oixewitytos, cic Qiiav xal dydvorev 
TOUS Gupotégovs ovvayaysiv xai Ge@ pev xagactijom tov Gvdewxov, avigdmois 
5 yvwgioa tov Gedv. The Latin differs considerably from the Greek: “Ut et Deus 
assumeret hominem, et homo se dederit Deo.” 
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causing us to serve Him in holiness and justice all our days, in order that man 
might embrace the Spirit of God and enter into the glory of the Father.37 

At first reading, the words “the Word . . . foretold from the be- 
ginning,” might seem to refer to the time after the fall; especially 
since St. Irenaeus also mentions liberation from sin. However, we 
shall see how he holds that the Word appeared to Adam in Paradise 
and instructed him in regard to His coming among men and con- 
versing with them. The Doctor holds, therefore, that the Incarnate 
Word was willed by God as man’s Liberator from the state of sin. 
But he also certainly holds that this Incarnate Word was willed as 
the necessary Mediator of man’s perfection because man is a creature. 
Therefore He had already been willed from the beginning even 
before there was any sin. 


Curist Is THE MEDIATOR OF MAN’S SUPERNATURAL KNOWLEDGE 


St. Irenaeus insists that man cannot have a supernatural knowl- 
edge of God; namely, of the Father and the Son, unless God reveals 
Himself to man. With a touch of irony he writes: 


The Lord, however. did not say that the Father and the Son could not 
be known at all; for then His coming would have been useless. For why 
did He come hither? Was it pethaps to tell us, “Don’t look for God; He is 
unknown ; you will not find Him,” as the disciples of Valentinus falsely, and 
quite in vain, assert that Christ said to their aeons? The Lord taught us that 
no one can know God unless God teaches him; that is, without God, God 
cannot be known; on the other hand, [the Lord taught} that it is the will 
of the Father that God should be known. For all to whom the Son has re- 
vealed Him, know Him.38 


The phrase “without God” he determines by saying man cannot 
know God without the Son, that is, unless the Son reveals Him. This 
he inculcates often. 


But the Son, administering all things for the Father, works from the 
beginning even to the end; without Him no one can know God; for the Son 
is the knowledge of the Father; but the knowledge of the Son is in the Father 
and is revealed by the Son. For this reason the Lord said, “No one knows 
the Son except the Father; nor does anyone know the Father except the Son 
and him to whom the Son chooses to reveal Him” (Mt. 11:27). For “chooses 
to reveal” (revelaverit) was said not only for the future, as if the Word 
began to manifest the Father then when He was born of Mary; it was meant 


37. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 20, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 1034). 
38. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 6, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 988). 
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in general for all time. For the Son, being present with His handiwork from 
the beginning, reveals the Father to all whom the Father wills and when 
He wills and how He wills.39 

It is, however, not the Word as such Who reveals the Father. He 
is naturally as invisible as the Father. The Word Incarnate by His 
visible appearance among men reveals the Father. 

And for this purpose the Father revealed the Son, that through Him [the 
Son} He might be manifested to all, and might receive into incorruption and 
everlasting rest those who believe in Him and are righteous. . . . The Father, 


therefore, has revealed Himself to all by making His Word visible to all; 
and, in turn, the Word, since He may be seen by all, has shown the Father 


and the Son to all.41 

Irenaeus tells us expressly that we could not have learned the 
things of God except through the Incarnate Word. Someone might 
object that he tells us, more than once, that the Word revealed the 
Father even under the Old Dispensation; therefore, not as the In- 
carnate, but as the Eternal, Word. This is true; but since, as we 
saw, he holds that the Word is naturally invisible, and that the 
Incarnate Word is necessary for us to learn of God, it seems that 
St. Irenaeus never considers the Word without any relation to the 
Incarnation as revealer of the Father. He always has in mind the 
Word that is to become man. This seems indicated plainly enough 
when he says that Moses had spoken with the Word on Mount Sinai, 
but he wanted to see Christ. He received a promise to that effect 
and it was literally fulfilled on the Mount of the Transfiguration.” 
Abraham too learned of the Incarnation of the Word, and longed 
to see the day of Christ that he might embrace Him. In the spirit 
of prophecy he saw it and rejoiced.“ 

By seeing Christ we see God. We also hear His voice. That 
leads us to believe in Him; and belief in Him brings salvation.” 
Thus we are gradually led to eternal life. St. Irenaeus likes the idea 
of the Word’s becoming man to accustom man to see God: “[The 


40. Ibid., lib. 4, 4, n. 
41. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 6, n. 989). 
42. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 20, ‘ <. 7, 1039); cf. lib. 3, c. 11, n. 8 (7, 888 
et seq.). 
43. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 20, n. 9 (P. G., 7, 1038). 
44, Ibid, c.7,n.1 (P. G., 7, 990 et seq.). 
45. Ibid., c. 22, n. 2 (P. . 7, 1047) ; cf. c. 33, n. 15 (7, 1083). 


39. Ibid., n. 7 (P. G., 7, 990 (7, 987). 
22 - 
Cc. 
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Word} became the Son of Man that He might accustom man to re- 
ceive God, and God to dwell in man according to the good pleasure 
of the Father.’4° St. Irenaeus, however, carried this idea too far 
when he taught millenarianism; namely, that the saints would live 
with Christ on the earth after the resurrection to become accustomed 
to incorruption and to the glory of the Father.*’ 

The Incarnate Word was, therefore, necessary to lead man grad- 
ually to the glorious vision of God. Was that necessity caused by 
the fall? Indeed, the fact that man had sinned would make it more 
impossible for him to know God; but this impossibility of man’s 
knowing God, and consequently the necessity for God to reveal 
Himself through the Incarnation, is due to the fact that man is a 
creature. This we can gather easily from the texts quoted. Irenaeus 
never attributes this impossibility and necessity to man’s sinful nature, 
but simply to the fact that the Father can be known only by the 
Son, and the Son can be known only by the Father. And this implies 
that only God can know God; a creature cannot. It is not because 
man is a sinner but because he is a creature that he must be led grad- 
ually to a perfect knowledge of God. 


For in no other way could we have learned the things of God unless our 
Teacher, the Word, had become man. For no one else but His own Word 
could reveal to us the things of the Father.... Again, we could not have 
learned in any other way than by seeing our Teacher and hearing His voice 
with our own ears and thus, having become imitators of His works and doers 
of His words, we might have communion with Him, receiving increase from 
Him Who is perfect and Who is before all creation — we who were but 
recently created by the only good, even very best, Being.*8 


Now, if the Incarnation was necessary for men to know God 
supernaturally, the obvious conclusion is that God willed the Incar- 
nation when He willed to create man and elevate him to this super- 
natural knowledge, not merely after the fall of Adam was foreseen. 
That is also the simple conclusion to be drawn from the repeated 
statement that the Word became man for the very purpose of accus- 
toming man to see God and to dwell with Him so he would be able 
to receive the glory of the Father. That is the full meaning of the 


46. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 20, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 944). 
47. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 32, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1210); ¢. 35, n. 1 (7, 1218). 
48. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 1, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1014 et seq.). 
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assertion that the Word became man in order that the King of men 
might be seen by all: 


...and His salvation, that is, His Word, He made visible to all flesh, 
Himself becoming incarnate, in order that their King might become manifest 
in all things. For it is proper that those who are judged should see their 
Judge and should know Him by Whom they are to be judged; and it is 
proper, too, that those who obtain glory should know Him Who bestows on 
them the gift of glory.*9 


The same is true of the following: 


And for this reason He Who is incomprehensible ( d&ya@pntos xai 
G&xatdAyatos) and invisible, made Himself visible and comprehensible 
( xatahap6avépevov xal ywootuevov ) to those who believe, that He might 
vivify those who receive and behold Him through faith. For, as His greatness 
is unsearchable, His goodness is ineffable, by virtue of which He is seen and 
bestows life on those who see Him. For to live without life is impossible; 
but the subsistence of life comes from participation with God; participation 
with God, however, is to know God and to enjoy His goodness.>° 


If any doubt of God’s intention to be Mediator of man’s knowl- 
edge through the Incarnation even from creation remains, this should 
vanish in the face of the clear statement that the Word promised 
Adam in Paradise that He would become man and live with him. 

The garden was beautiful and good; the Word of God always took a 
walk in it and went around with, and conversed with, man about the future, 
presaging that He would become a partaker of [man’s} nature and would 
speak with him and become the teacher of justice among men. But man was as 
yet a child without counsel, wherefore he was easily deceived by the seducer.>! 

There can be no doubt that St. Irenaeus is speaking of the Word 
Incarnate: He wil] become a partaker of human nature; He will con- 
verse with man. The Word as such is already conversing with Adam; 
there would be no sense in promising to do that. Moreover, this 
promise took place in the state of innocence: the garden was still 
beautiful and good; Adam had not yet been deceived. Consequently, 
even before the fall of Adam the Word informed him of the great 


49. Ibid., lib. 3, c.9, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 869). 

50. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 20, n. 5 (P. G., 7, 1035). For the last part of this the Greek 
has: ‘Qe yao td péyedos adtod dveELyviactov, ott xal  dyaddétncs aitod aveEn- 
yntoc, dv fic BAexdpevoc, évdidwor [missing] toic doeadcev aitév. ’Exei Cijoo 
G&vev Cafic ovy olvév te iv. 

51. Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae, n. 12. L. Escoula, S.J., in “Le Verbe 
Sauveur et Illuminateur chez saint Irenée,’’ Nouvelle Revue Theologique, LXVI 
(1939), 397, quotes this passage seemingly without suspecting that St. Irenaeus is 
speaking of the Incarnate Word. 
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privilege He would confer on man. He certainly did not mean that 
He would bestow so great a favor on man only if man would offend 
Him, without telling Adam about this condition.” 

To see God in man’s flesh, to believe in Him, to receive of His 
life and to be led to glory with Him — all this is a supernatural gift 
of God’s immense kindness, “for, as His greatness is unsearchable, 
His goodness is ineffable, by virtue of which He is seen and bestows 
life on those who see Him.’ 


CuHrIst Is THE MEDIATOR OF ADOPTED SONSHIP, 
DEIFICATION, AND GLORY 


Faith in Christ makes man just and permits him to share in the 
very life of God.*4 And the life of God in which man shares is the 
life of the Divine Son. Through the Incarnate Son of God man be- 
comes an adopted son of God, by which he shares in the life of the 
natural Son of God.* 


St. Irenaeus says repeatedly that the Son became man precisely 
in order that men might be sons of God; and he states that absolutely, 
as if sin had nothing to do with it. 


. who promised by the Law and the Prophets that He would make His 
salvation visible to all flesh in order that He might become the Son of Man 
so that man also might become the son of God.» 

The Son of God was made the Son of Man that through Him we might 
receive the adoption, in that man sustains and receives and embraces the 
Son of God.57 

For the Word of God was made man, sail He Who was the Son of God 
became the Son of Man for this end that man, having been united with the 
Word, might receive the adoption and become the son of God.58 


It is true that at present the adoption is of those who are in the 
fallen state and necessarily, therefore, includes the removal of sin. 
But that does not force us to conclude that divine adoption through 


52. Cf. “Franciscan Christology: Absolute and Universal Primacy of Christ,” 
FRANCISCAN Stupigs, II (1942), 456 et seq. 


53. Adversus Haereses, lib. 4, c. 20, n. . (2. G., 7, 1036) ; cf. c. 6, n. 4 (7, 989); 


c. 7, n. 3 (7, 992). 
54. Ibid., lib. 5, c. 9, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1144). 
55. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 6, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 861) ; c. 20, n. 2 (7, 943); lib. 4, c. 21, n. 3 
(7, 1045). 
56. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 10, n. 2 (P. G., aa 873). 
a W 922 
, 7, 939). 
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57. Ibid., c. 16, n. 3 (P. G. 
58. Ibid., c. 19, n. 1 (P.G. 
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Christ was intended only after the fall. In fact, the opposite is true, 
because man was intended for divine adoption even before the fall; 
but adopted sonship needs, by divine will, the natural Sonship of 
Him Who is at the same time consubstantial with man, as we saw 
above. That is St. Irenaeus’ thought also in this passage: “For in 
what way could we be partakers of the adopted sonship unless we 
have received through the Son communion with Himself; unless His 
Word, having been made flesh, had communicated with us.” 

Sin has nothing to do with causing this necessity; it is a natural 
necessity for us as creatures. Therefore it seems certain that St. 
Irenaeus held that God from the very beginning had intended the 
Incarnate Word to be Mediator of our adoption as sons of God. © 
And the Incarnation is part of the original plan of the universe. 

St. Irenaeus criticizes the heretics for complaining against God 
because He did not make men gods from the beginning. He admits 
that God in His goodness does make men gods, but He does that 
only gradually; first men must pass through the state of nature and 
only then can they be endowed with immortality and incorruptibility, 
and thus be made after the image and likeness of God. 


We, however, blame Him because we have not been made gods from the 
beginning, but first men, then at length gods; although God has acted thus 
out of His sheer goodness, lest anyone think Him envious or stingy. He de- 
clares, “I have said: You are gods, and all of you the sons of the Most High” 
(Ps. 81:6). Since we, however, could not sustain the power of the divinity, 
He adds, “But you like men shall die” (Ps. 81:7). Thus He referred both 
to the kindness of His gift and to our weakness, though we have free will. 
For according to His great kindness He endowed man well and made him 
like Himself in giving him free will; whereas according to His foreknowledge 
He knew the infirmity of men and its consequences; still according to [His} 
love and power, He will overcome the [infirm} nature of creatures. It is 
proper, however, first that nature should appre: then, that that which was 
mortal should be conquered and swallowed up by immortality, and the cor- 
ruptible by incorruptibility, and that man, having received the knowledge of 
good and evil, should be made according to the image and likeness of God.© 


Being sons of God and being gods is one and the same thing; we 


are gods precisely because we are sons of God.*' For this deification 
of man the Incarnate Word’s deified human nature is as necessary 


59. Ibid., c. 18, n. 7 (P. G., 7, 937). 
60. Ibid., lib. 4, c. 38, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 1109). 
61. Ibid., lib. 3, c. 6,n. 1 (P. G., 7, 861). 
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as is the natural Sonship for the adopted sonship: “How can man 
pass into God, unless God has passed into man?’ This theme 
was one that St. Athanasius developed with especial beauty after 
St. Irenaeus. 

It is a fact that Jesus is the Mediator of our glory at present. 
He will give us eternal, incorruptible life. He will surround us 
with everlasting glory after the last judgment.“ We shall see the 
Father in heaven paternaliter because the Spirit prepares us in the 
Son, and the Son will lead us to the Father, and the Father will give 
us incorruptibility and eternal life.®’ And this incorruptible life will 
include the glory of the body as well as of the soul. The glorified 
body of Christ will be the instrument of our glory: “[The Word was 
made flesh] that the paternal light might appear in the flesh of our 
Lord and might from His resplendent flesh come into us; and thus 
man, having been clothed with paternal light, might attain to in- 
corruption.” 

If Christ’s glorified body acts as the instrument of our glory, and 
if we were destined to glory of the body from the very beginning, it 
is most tempting to think that Christ was intended as Mediator of our 


glory from the very beginning. And if we add to this St. Irenaeus’ 
statements that Christ came for that purpose, and that he considered 
Christ necessary as Mediator of our perfection, which is glory, then 
it seems certain that, in the teaching of the Doctor, Christ was in- 
tended as Mediator of our glory from the very beginning, and that 
Christ was in the first picture of a glorious universe of Saints. 


Dominic UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 


Washington, D, C. 
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MARIGNOLLI AND THE DECLINE OF 
MEDIEVAL MISSIONS IN CHINA - 


ASTER of the present year marks the beginning of the seventh 

centenary of the first journey and first mission from Europe to 

the Far East — an epoch-making event in the history of geography, 

Catholic missions, and international relations, which can be com- 

pared only with the discovery of the New World by Christopher 
Columbus two and a half centuries later. 

It was on Easter Day, April 16, 1245, that the Franciscan Friar 
John of Piano di Carpine, leaving Lyons, France, as special legate of 
the Pope, entered upon his remarkable overland journey of two and 
a half years which was to take him across Asia to the court of the 
Great Khan of the Mongols at Karakorum (Ho-lin) in central Mon- 
golia, and thence back to Europe. 

Having published elsewhere’ some articles on John of Piano di 
Carpine and his Franciscan successors, the writer believes it is not out 
of place to commemorate the seventh centenary of this friar’s pioneer 
journey by presenting an account, not of the first, but of the last and 
even less known phase of medieval missions in China.’ 


I 


At the papal court in Avignon, a most unusual embassy was wel- 
comed with great pomp and ceremony by Pope Benedict XII in 1338. 
The embassy consisted of Andrew the Frank, special envoy of the 
Great Khan Toghan Timur, and fifteen companions; and the party 
had come all the way from Khanbaliq’ in China, capital of the Mon- 
gol Empire, from which they had set out in 1336. 


1. “Marco Polo’s Predecessors,”” Catholic World, August, 1934, pp. 578-585; 
“Marco Polo's y oag ring ibid., February, 1936, pp. 576-584; “The Beginnings of 

Christianity in the Far East,” New Review (Calcutta), I (1935), 225-238; “Friar 
John of Montecorvino,” ibid., 1, 428-441; “Archbishop John of Montecorvino,” ibid., 
I, 562-568; ‘“China’s First Martyrs,” Franciscan Herald (Chicago), March, 1925, pp. 
104-109; “Blessed Odoric, World Missionary,” ibid., April, 1931, PP. 153- 156, 183; 
“Blessed Odoric in China,” ibid., May, 1931, pp. 201- 203, 231-232; “John of Monte- 
corvino and the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres (St. Paul), July, ga. pp. 274-280. 

2. The study presented here will form two chapters of a book which the author 
expects to have ready for the seventh centenary of Friar John of Piano di Carpine’s 
—* of halig 1247. 

or Cambaluc, meaning “city of the ruler,” subsequently called Peking 
and yee a while | Peiping, situated in northern China. 
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Andrew the Frank presented to the Supreme Pontiff a letter from 
the Great Khan, stating that he was sending this embassy to the 
Holy Father 


for the se of opening the way for a frequent interchange of envoys 
auass ae Pane and us, a of asking the oe to send his blessing to us, 
and to remember us always in his holy prayers. Also to recommend to him 
the Alans, our subjects, and his Christian children. Likewise that horses and 
other wonderful things be brought to us from the West.4 


The envoys also gave to the Pope a letter from five Catholic 
Alan princes belonging to the court of the Great Khan, which ran 
as follows: 


We wish to inform Your Holiness that for a long time past we were 
instructed in the Catholic Faith and wholesomely directed and very much 
consoled by your legate, Friar John, a capable, holy, and gifted man, who, 
alas, died eight years ago. Since then we have been without a spiritual head 
and without spiritual consolation. We have heard, indeed, that you sent us 
another legate, but he has not yet arrived. 

For this reason we beg Your Wisdom to send us a good, able, and wise 
legate who will care for our souls, and ask you to have him come quickly. 

We request Your Wisdom to reply graciously to our lord the Emperor, 
that in accordance with his request the way may be opened for an expedi- 
tious, suitable, and frequent interchange of envoys, and that mutual friendly 
relations may be established. 

For, if you do this, much good will be attained for the salvation of souls 
and the exaltation of the Christian Faith, since his favor can achieve countless 
good results throughout his empire, whereas his displeasure can cause count- 
less adverse conditions. And, therefore, please recommend -to him ourselves 
who are your children and brethren, as well as all the other faithful who 
are in his empire.> 


Never before had such an embassy from the Far East come to 
do homage to the Father of Christendom. Pope Benedict XII as- 
sured the Mongol envoys that he would send an equally illustrious 
legation to the court of the Great Khan, and that his representatives 
would accompany them on their return journey to Khanbaliq. 

Meanwhile, he gave them a letter addressed to King Philip VI, 
and in the month of June (1338) they went to Paris and paid their 


4, P. Anastasius Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., Sinica Franciscana, 1 (Quaracchi, 
1929), Lxxxul. Since this excellently edited source book contains all the documents 
of importance on which the present study is based, it will not be necessary to add 


numerous footnotes and a bibliography. There is a comprehensive bibliography in 
Sinica Franciscana, 1, XXV-XLU. 


5. Sinica Franciscana, 1, Lxxxul. 
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respects to the French monarch. In his letter to the king, Benedict XII 
described the reception he had accorded to the Mongol envoys and 
indicated what kind of reply he intended to send to the Great Khan. 

From the letter of the Alan princes it is evident that the successor 
of Archbishop John of Montecorvino had not yet reached Khanbaliq 
when the embassy departed from that capital in 1336. Pope John 
XXII had appointed as successor the Franciscan Friar Nicholas (of 
Botras?) on September 18, 1333; and the following year, the new 
Archbishop, accompanied by twenty-six confréres (twenty priests and 
six lay brothers), had set out for China. 

It is known that the Archbishop reached Almaligh in western 
China.’ Unfortunately, further details concerning Archbishop Nich- 
olas have not been recorded. We do not even know whether he 
survived the journey of fifty-four days from Almaligh to Khanbaliq. 
On the other hand, the absence of definite information does not war- 
rant the conclusion that he never reached the city of the Great Khan. 

It is not correct, therefore, to say, as is sometimes stated or inti- 
mated, that the medieval missions of China commenced to decline 
after the death of Archbishop John of Montecorvino in 1328. Friar 
John of Cora, O. P., who was at Khanbaliq at this time, reported 
that Bishop Peter of Florence, since 1326 fourth bishop of Zaitun,’ 
administered the archdiocese until a new archbishop should arrive. 

When the Great Khan’s envoys appeared at Avignon in 1338, 
Benedict XII at once took steps to answer their request for a papal 
legation. The man whom he chose to head this important mission 
was Friar John of Marignolli, a lector of theology at the famous 
Franciscan school of Bologna. This papal legate to China is the 
last of the great Franciscan missionary travelers of the fourteenth 
century who has left an account of his journeys —a very valuable 
account which was incorporated in the form of asides and digres- 
sions in his Chronica Boemorum® 


6. Almaligh or Almalik or Almalek, now no longer on the map, was situated a 
little to the northeast of Ili or Kudlja in the Chinese province of Sinkiang, also 
called Chinese Turkestan. This city was the seat of a suffragan diocese belonging to 
the ecclesiastical province of Khanbaliq. Its first bishop was the Franciscan Bishop 
Carlinus of Grassi, who died in Europe in 1328. 

7. Zaitun is the modern Tsean-chow in Fukien province, southeastern China. The 
suffragan see of Zaitun was established by Archbishop Montecorvino about 1309. 

8. Pertinent parts of the Chronica Boemorum are given in Sinica Franciscana, I, 
524-560. 
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Born at Florence about the last decade of the thirteenth century, 
John of Marignolli received the Franciscan habit in his native city 
at the friary of Santa Croce. Called to Avignon in 1338, he was 
placed in charge of the most impressive legation and the largest 
single group of missionaries which the Holy See sent into the Mon- 
gol Empire. Among those who accompanied him were Friar Nich- 
olas of Molano, and Friar Gregory of Hungary, and fifty or more 
other friars. The chronicler John of Winterthur (Vitoduranus) writes 
that there were fifty friars in the party; while another chronicler, 
Hermannus, (in his Flores Temporum), says that there were one 
hundred friars. Perhaps additional friars were added to those orig- 
inally appointed. 

In December, 1338, Friar John of Marignolli left Avignon, and 
with his large company of missionaries repaired to Naples, where 
the embassy from the Great Khan was to join him. Leaving Paris, 
the Mongol ambassadors went to northern Italy, and at Genoa 
boarded a vessel which took them to Naples. 

Together the papal and Mongol envoys then (1339) entered 
upon the long and hazardous journey to the Far East. Sailing the 
Mediterranean they came to Constantinople, whence they embarked 
on June 24 and made another voyage of eight days on the Black Sea 
to Caffa (Feodosia) on the Crimean peninsula. By way of, Tana 
(Azov) probably, they proceeded to Sarai? where Usbek, the Khan 
of Kipchak, resided. To this Khan, as well as to his oldest son, 
Isanibeg, who is described as the protector of the Friars Minor in 
Kipchak, Friar John of Marignolli presented letters from the Pope. 
There was a letter also for Friar Elias of Hungary, intimate friend 
of Usbek’s son, in which the Pope asked the missionary to communi- 
cate to the Pope whatever pertained to the problems and progress 
of the Church in that khanate, and to assure the good prince of the 
friendliness of the Holy See. 

After the winter had passed (hence in the spring of 1340) Friar 
John of Marignolli made the long overland journey from Sarai to 
Almaligh on the western border of China, For the Khan of the latter 
city the papal legate likewise had a letter in which the Pope expressed 


9. Sarai, situated on the Aktuba River, parallel tributary of the Volga, north of 
the Caspian Sea, was the capital of the Mongol khanate of Kipchak or the Golden 
Horde in southern Russia. 
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his appreciation for the hospitality which had been extended to Arch- 
bishop Nicholas, Montecorvino’s successor, when he tarried there 
on his way to Khanbalik. But this Khan had been succeeded during 
the preceding year by a Saracen usurper, who had also destroyed the 
mission of Almaligh and delivered its missionaries to a cruel death, 
thus giving to China its first martyrs — Bishop Richard of Burgundy 
and his companions. The usurper, however, was dethroned shortly 
afterward, and the Khan who now held the reins of government in the 
khanate of Chagatai’® was not hostile to the Church. Friar John of 
Marignolli remained at Almaligi: for an entire year and reestablished 
the mission. “We built a church,” he writes, “purchased some prop- 
erty, dug wells, sang Masses, baptized many converts, and preached 
freely and publicly.”'! When Marignolli resumed his journey toward 
the end of 1341, he no doubt left at Almaligh some of the friars 
who had come with him, to continue the missionary work he had 
begun anew. 

By way of the Gobi desert the papal legate with his other com- 
panions then went on to Khanbaliq. They were received with great 
solemnity and cordiality by the Great Khan Toghan Timur (Shenti). 

I was dressed in festive vestments [writes Friar John of Marignolli}, and 
those who preceded me carried a beautiful cross and lights and incense; and 
singing Credo in unum Deum, we entered into the presence of the Great 
Khan, who resides in a magnificent palace. And after the singing ended, 
I gave him a solemn blessing, which he received humbly.'!2 

For almost four years (1342-1346) Friar John and some com- 
panions were the guests of the Great Khan. 

We were lodged [writes Friar John] in the imperial apartment which had 
been carefully prepared for us; and two princes were assigned to the task 
of providing us with all we needed, such as food, drink, and even paper for 
our lanterns. And officers and servants of the court thus ministered to us 
for about four years, always with marks of profound respect.13 

During his sojourn in the capital, Friar John participated in the 
missionary work which the friars were carrying on with great success 
at Khanbalig. He tells us that he had frequent discussions with Jews 


10. The Mongol khanate of Chagatai comprised not only central Asia, or what is 
now Russian Turkestan, but also the province of Sinkiang in western China; in fact, 
the capital of the khanate was Almaligh which was situated near Ili in Sinkiang. 

11. Sinica Franciscana, 1, LXxxv. 

12. Ibid., I, LXxvi. 

13. Ibid. 
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and adherents of other sects, and that these discussions bore much 
spiritual fruit. His efforts were rewarded with “a great harvest of 
souls.” The Alans, who numbered thirty thousand and occupied the 
highest positions of trust in the empire, writes Marignolli, were all 
Christians and declared themselves to be the slaves of the Pope. 

Though Marignolli does not expressly say that Archbishop Nich- 
olas, the successor of Montecorvino, was at the capital, he informs 
us that the cathedral and episcopal residence were near the imperial 
palace; and he adds that there were several other churches in the city. 
Montecorvino’s second little church, therefore, which he built near 
the palace, must have been enlarged; and some additional churches 
must have been erected. In 1318, Bishop: Peregrin of Castello, one 
of those who had been sent to help Archbishop Montecorvino, men- 
tioned that there were three; in 1342, there were at least four. 

Marignolli had come to Khanbalig as papal legate. He returned 
to Europe with the additional dignity of special envoy of the Great 
Khan to the Pope. When he left the capital in 1346, Toghan Timur 
gave him precious gifts for the Supreme Pontiff and supplied him 
with a splendid retinue and two hundred horses. 

After touring various cities of China and being honored every- 
where as the Great Khan’s representative, he finally reached Zaitun 
in southeastern China, another flourishing mission and suffragan see, 
where the two churches of 1324 mentioned by Blessed Odoric of Por- 
denone, had increased to three, “very beautiful, well constructed, and 
tichly decorated, with very fine and toneful bells — all this in the 
midst of Saracens.”’* Embarking from Zaitun on the day after 
Christmas, probably in 1347, he made the long voyage to India, 
reaching Quilon at the end of March, 1348. Here and in the vicinity 
he remained for sixteen months, till the end of July, 1349. He so- 
journed in India, therefore, for a longer period than Montecorvino, 
who had stayed about a year. He also visited Madras and the 
Church of St. Thomas (as did Montecorvino) , and thence apparently 
sailed to Sumatra and returned to Malabar. Setting sail once more, 
his ship was driven by a storm on the island of Ceylon at Barberyn, 
where unfortunately he was despoiled of most of the Great Khan’s 
gifts intended for the Pope. Finally he reached Ormuz, and con- 


14, Ibid., I, Lxxxvu. 
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tinuing his journey through the ilkhanate of Persia, he visited among 
other places the ruins of Babylon and the cities of Bagdad, Mossul, 
Edessa, Damascus, and Jerusalem. Arriving in his native country 
after an absence of thirteen years, he probably went first to Florence, 
and then to Avignon. He had departed from that city in 1338; it was 
now 1352. 

To Pope Innocent VI he presented some gifts and a letter from 
the Great Khan, and the following year he submitted his formal 
report. The Pope rewarded him a year later by making him Bishop 
of Bisignano, May 12, 1354. Shortly after his consecration, Bishop 
John of Marignolli left Avignon for Florence. About the same time 
Charles IV, King of Bohemia, was crowned Emperor; and hearing 
of Bishop Marignolli and his extraordinary travels throughout the 
then-known world, the Emperor offered him the offices of councillor, 
chaplain, and chronicler. Bishop Marignolli accepted, and so it 
happened that posterity received an account of his travels, scattered 
though it is in various places of the Chronica Boemorum. 

In 1356 the people of Florence invited Bishop Marignolli to 
smooth out their difficulties with Malatesta, and for this purpose 
he went once more to Avignon. In the following year a similar mis- 
sion took him to Bologna. Toward the end of his life Bishop 
Marignolli became involved in the controversy between the Primate 
of Ireland, Richard Fitzralph, and the Friars Minor, and received a 
scathing letter from the Primate. In time the Primate was summoned 
to Avignon; and when the matter was examined, he was enjoined to 
cease his attacks and to respect the privileges granted to the Friars 
Minor by the Holy See. 

The exact date of Bishop Marignolli’s death is unknown. It must 
have occurred in 1358 or 1359, since on March 22, 1359, Savelli was 
made Bishop of Bisignano. In the church of Santa Croce in Florence, 
where he was vested with the Franciscan habit, this last of the great 
medieval travelers was honored, in 1898, by the erection of a tablet. 


II 


After the papal legate had presented his report to Innocent VI 
in 1353, the Pope addressed a letter to the Franciscan General Chapter 
held at Assisi on June 1, 1354, asking the order to select some friars 
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for the vicarate of Cathay’® and promising to consecrate some of them 
bishops. Whether or not this request was answered, we do not know. 
Perhaps the high mortality caused by the Black Plague, which had 
ravaged Europe in 1348, made it impossible for the order to release 
missionaries for the Far East at this time. This terrible plague had 
depopulated entire Franciscan friaries and carried away two-thirds of 
the order’s total membership." 

Not many years later a Friar James was consecrated Bishop of 
Zaitun in China and set out for the Orient with Friar William of 
Campania; but while traveling in Turkestan they were both put to 
death by Mohammedans in 1362. About the same time two other 
unnamed friars likewise perished in Turkestan at the hands of Nesto- 
rians; and these, too, seem to have been on the way to China. 
Missionaries were, therefore, still being sent to the Far East. We 
are justified in concluding that Khanbaliq had its resident archbishop 
at the time Bishop James of Zaitun was sent to China. For the Holy 
See would hardly appoint a bishop for that suffragan diocese while 
the metropolitan see was vacant, without creating an archbishop of 
Khanbaliq at the same time. 

By 1369, however, the Archbishop must have died; for, in that 
year Pope Urban V promoted Bishop Cosmas of Sarai to the arch- 
diocese of Khanbaliq. Before this appointment could be carried out, 
the Pope revoked it on March 1, 1370, and ten days later gave the 
see to Friar William du Prat, a French Franciscan and a master of 
theology. He was authorized to take along some other masters and 
twelve additional friars. The number of these companions seems to 
have been increased afterward, since the Chronica XXIV Generalium 


15. The term “‘vicarate’” is used designedly to distinguish such units from the 
modern vicariates apostolic. In the Middle Ages most of the Franciscan missions which 
were scattered throughout the then-known non-Catholic world were organized into 
seven vicarates and the Custody of the Holy Land (the latter existing since 1377). 
Of these vicarates three were in the Mongol Empire: (1) North Tatary or the khanate 
of Kipchak (southern Russia) ; (2) East Tatary, including Persia, Armenia, and Georgia ; 
and (3) Cathay, including the rest of Asia, especially China. The four other vicarates 
were those of (1) Bosnia, (2) Russia, (3) Morocco or northern Africa, and (4) the 
Canary Islands (the latter existing since 1423). 

16. According to the Chronica XXIV Generalium (the first twenty-four Ministers 
General of the Order of Friars Minor), printed in Analecta prapen = III (Quarac- 
chi, 1897), no missionaries were sent at this time because of the negligence o eae 
who were entrusted with the task of selecting new recruits. However, the Black Plague 
and the consequent lack of friars, rather than “negligence,” appears to have been the real 
reason why none were sent to Cathay — if indeed none were sent. 
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states that sixty friars were associated with Archbishop William 
du Prat. To the new Archbishop, the Pope granted ample faculties, 
among them that of appointing a Vicar of Cathay. He also supplied 
him with letters for the various khans and mission centers in the 
Mongol Empire. 

Did this numerous band of missionaries depart for China and 
reach their destination? We have no records giving the answer; but 
the lack of any document expressly stating that these missionaries 
went to Cathay does not prove that the whole party remained 
in Europe. 

The appointments of 1370, however, seem to have been the last 
serious effort of which we possess documentary evidence, made in 
the Middle Ages to send missionaries to China. The two groups of 
missionaries who were sent out in 1371 and 1391 were not assigned 
to China but to the “Vicaria Aquilonaris,” or the khanate of Kipchak, 
as is evident from the pertinent papal bulls (December 30, 1371, 
and November 8, 1392). The first of these contingents included 
Friar Francis of Puy and twelve other Franciscans; and the second, 
Friars Roger of England and Ambrose of Siena, with twenty-four 
fellow missionaries. 

By 1397, it is generally held, Zaitun had become a titular see. 
Hence the Servite, John of Verona, who was appointed Bishop of 
Zaitun on April 12, 1397, by Pope Boniface IX, was only a titular 
bishop; and the historian of the Servites, Berardo Sostegno, is mis- 
taken when he infers that this order had charge of a mission in China 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Titular archbishops of Khan- 
baliq continued to be named until 1475.” 


17. A Friar Dominic, O. F.M., was appointed Archbishop of Khanbaliq in 1403, 
but seems to have been unable to reach China. In 1410, Archbishop John, O.P., of 
Soltanieh in Persia, was named administrator of the archdiocese of Khanbaliq; how- 
ever, after the destructive conquests of Tamerlane (d. 1405) in Persia and the adjoin- 
ing countries, not even the missions of the archdiocese of Soltanieh can have existed 
at this time. The three subsequent archbishops of Khanbaliq, according to Fr. Lem- 
mens (Die Heidenmissionen des Spaetmittelalters, Muenster i. W., 1919), were titular 
archbishops. Their names and dates of appointment were as follows: (1) Archbishop 
Bartholomew Capponi, 1448; (2) Archbishop John of Pelletz, 1456; (3) Archbishop 
Alexander of Caffa, 1475. The last-mentioned was a Franciscan, and apparently the 
other two were also Franciscans. Archbishop Alexander of Caffa, O. F. M., was taken 
a prisoner by the Turks and, after a captivity of seven years, was sent to Italy, where 
he soon died. Can it be that, contrary to the opinion of most historians, Archbishop 
Alexander and the others were not titular archbishops after all, and that the last one 
appointed actually attempted to pass through the Ottoman Empire and to reach China? 
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Why were no more missionaries sent to China after 1370? As 
early as 1351 the native Chinese set on foot a revolution against their 
Mongol conquerors, which in 1368 led to the downfall of the Mongol 
dynasty in China proper, and the accession of the Ming dynasty 
(which ruled China till 1644). To this political upheaval writers 
have generally ascribed the ruin of the early Franciscan missions in 
China, though it was only one of the factors that contributed to 
their decline. 

Perhaps the news of the overthrow of the favorable Mongol 
dynasty caused Archbishop William du Prat and his companions to 
desist from undertaking the arduous and hazardous journey to far- 
away Cathay, or to return home after entering upon it. This is 
merely a conjecture which appears plausible to some; but there is 
no evidence to show that it is a fact. Ordinarily missionaries are not 
deterred from entering a country by a change of government, even 
if it puts them at a disadvantage. 

When the Mongol dynasty fell, it is true, the Mongols who were 
in and near Khanbaliq or Peking fled to the north and the west. 
Father John Ricci, O. F. M., is of the opinion that the Catholics of 
Peking, among whom were many Alans and probably also Mongols, 
betook themselves to Sarai, capital of Kipchak and the seat of a 
suffragan see of Khanbaliq, situated on the Aktuba River in what 
is now southern Russia. 

But most of the native Chinese Catholics, if not all, remained 
with their countrymen in China proper; and we may be sure that 
the missionaries who were in the field did not forsake them. There 
is no evidence that the Ming dynasty, after it gained the ascendancy, 
instituted a persecution of the Christians or their missionaries. At 
any rate, the Nestorians in China are known to have remained un- 
molested until the sixteenth century, when a general persecution in- 
stigated by the Saracens caused them to be scattered or extirpated; 
and it is not improbable that the Catholic converts of the early Fran- 
ciscan missionaries fared in the same manner. 

Revolutions are usually engineered by a minority, even when 
they are successful. There was no reason why the people of China 
should be hostile to the Franciscan friars who had come to them 
while the Mongols were in control. For that matter, they had not 
fared so badly under the Great Khans. Under Kublai Khan (1259- 
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1294), “China was never more illustrious or powerful.” And the 
Great Khan Aiyuli Palipata or Jin-tsung (1311-1320), one of those 
who showed himself friendly to Archbishop John of Montecorvino, 
“endeavored to blend the two races, and admitted many Chinese to 
official positions.” 

Even if there had been a persecution under Hung Wu, the first 
of the Ming emperors (1368-1398) ,'* it would not have stopped the 
missionaries from remaining at their posts, any more than the several 
persecutions under the Ta-tsing or Manchu dynasty (1644-1912) pre- 
vented the missionaries who were in China, and succeeded in entering 
China, from continuing their work in secret. The difference was that 
during the earlier period no new missionaries were on hand to take 
the place of those who passed to their reward. 

There are not a few indications that the medieval missions in 
China lingered on for many years after 1368. In that year the friars 
in China were far more numerous than in Montecorvino’s day. With 
Marignolli alone, who sojourned in China from 1340 to 1347, at 
least fifty friars, perhaps even a hundred, had come from Europe; 
and there is hardly any doubt that most of these remained in the 
vicariate of Cathay when Marignolli returned. Nor does any docu- 
ment or chronicle say that a single friar went back to Europe after 
the downfall of the Mongol dynasty. The grave of a Franciscan 
bishop of 1387 was discovered at Lintsing-chow in Shantung at the 
end of the nineteenth century; and in the sepulcher was found a little 
bronze box containing an episcopal ring and a pectoral cross bearing 
the Franciscan coat of arms.'® In 1384, according to statistics of the 
order, there were three Franciscan custodies in the vicarate of Cathay 
with a total of nine establishments; and in 1390 three Franciscan 
friaries are mentioned as being situated in China. If Mendez Pinto’s 
report of about 1541 is correct, Matthew Escandel, probably a Fran- 
ciscan. from Jerusalem, was stoned to death by jealous bonzes in the 
province of Shantung about 1400.” And even after the last of the 


18. D. C. Boulger (Short History of China, New York and London, 1904) repre- 
sents Hung Wu as having been a very good emperor, solicitous for the orphans, the 
sick, the aged, and merciful to his enemies, even the Mongols, who fell into his hands. 

19. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica, TI1 (Quaracchi, 
1919), 394. 

20. Leonard Lemmens, O. F.M., Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen (Muenster 
i. W., 1929), p. 92. 
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Franciscans who were in China had ‘died, the converts of the friars 
very probably for a long time persevered in the practice of their holy 
religion as best as they could, and instructed their children in Chris- 
tian doctrine, as happened in Japan during the modern period. 

It is not correct to say, therefore, that the early Franciscan mis- 
sions of China came to an abrupt end with the accession of the Ming 
dynasty. There was a gradual decline which finally resulted in the 
cessation of missionary work; and the principal reason for this was 
the lack of new recruits to take the place of the older missionaries 
when they died. 

The lack of new recruits, in turn, was due to the fact that it be- 
came impossible for missionaries to make the long journey from 
Europe to China. From the very beginning many of the friars who 
set out for China failed to reach their destination because they 
perished on the way. The dangers and obstacles which they encoun- 
tered included the hardships of primitive ways of travel on land, the 
insecurity of the ships by which they crossed the seas, the attacks of 
pirates and robbers, and, above all, the relentless opposition of the 
Saracens or Mohammedans who were dispersed throughout Asia. 
Now, after 1368, on the one hand, the Moslem menace was far 
greater; and, on the other, the Mongol khans were no longer able 
to offer protection and assistance to the traveling missionary. Not 
only were the Mongols ousted from China, but they also lost control 
of their khanates in the rest of Asia, while the Saracens gained the 
upper hand. The result was constant war and the gradual breaking- 
up of the khanates. 

Furthermore, the conquests of the Turks and the rise of the Otto- 
man Empire in western Asia and eastern Europe effectively closed 
the routes to the Far East as far as the missionaries were concerned. 
For the Turks were fanatical adherents of Islam, the successors in 
the modern era of the medieval Saracens, just as the Ottoman Empire 
supplanted the former Arabian Empire. 

Under Tamerlane, in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
the Mongols succeeded once more in getting the upper hand in 
western Asia; but that was only a temporary check on the steady 
advance of the Turks, which reached its climax in the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the end of the Byzantine Empire, 1453. Tamerlane 
resembled Genghiz khan rather than the other Mongol khans; and 
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his conquests directly caused the ruin of most of the missions in the 
western part of Asia and southern Russia.”4 

The writer is aware of the point which Professor A. H. Lybyer 
makes, namely that trade was diverted from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Cape of Good Hope route because of cheap freight rates, and 
not because the Turks cut the old lines of communication to the Far 
East. Speaking of the Turks, Lybyer writes: “They were not active 
agents in deliberately obstructing the routes. ... Nor did they make 
the discovery of new routes imperative. On the contrary, they lost 
by the discovery of a new and superior route.””? But Professor Lybyer 
has in mind the trade routes and commercial travelers, not Catholic 
missionaries. The merchant might get through, but the missionary 
had little chance of penetrating the wall of fanatical Moslem Turks 
which separated Asia from Europe. 

Even if the missionary had reached the confines of China, he 
would have found it a very difficult task to enter the country after 
the Ming dynasty had been ruling China for some time, for the Ming 
emperors eventually adopted a policy of complete isolation from 


21. In the western part of the Mongol Empire there were thirteen dioceses and 
one archdiocese. Thus, with the archdiocese of Khanbaliq and its two suffragan sees 
in China (Almaligh and Zaitun), the total number of bishoprics established in this 
vast empire was seventeen. All of these consisted of Franciscan and Dominican 
missions. 

Of the dioceses in the western part of the empire, four were likewise under the 
Archbishop of Khanbaliq (Peking, China): (1) Kumuk, in the Caspian Mountains, 
established in the second half of the fourteenth century; (2) Sarai, north of the 
Caspian Sea, where there was a Franciscan friary as early as 1287; (3) Tana (Azov), 
at the mouth of the Don River; (4) Caffa (Feodosia), on the Crimean Peninsula — 
all of them Franciscan missions. Of these only Caffa survived the destructive inva- 
sions of Tamerlane’s hordes, Sarai being destroyed in 1394, and Tana being stormed 
by Tamerlane’s forces in 1395 and by other khans of Kipchak in 1410 and 1418. 
Attempts were made to restore these missions, for instance, when Friar Ambrose 
Scipio, O. F.M., was appointed Bishop of Kumuk in 1421; but these attempts were 
not 7 successful. The Caffa diocese came to an end when the Turks took this 
city in 1475. 

The nine other dioceses were under the Archbishop of Soltanieh i in Persia, this see 
having been created in 1318. Its suffragan dioceses included three in Persia, two in 
Armenia, two in Georgia, one (Meshed) in Khorassan,’and one (Quilon) in India. 
The missionaries in this territory included Franciscans as well as Dominicans, but 
the bishops were taken from the ranks of the Dominicans. After the Black Plague had 
greatly reduced the number of missionaries in these parts, Tamerlane dealt them a 
deathblow when he invaded Persia in 1380 and established his great, though short- 
lived, khanate in western Asia. Cf. Lemmens, Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen, pp. 
55-56, 83-84, and Heidenmissionem des Spaetmittelalters; also Berthold Altaner, Die 
Dominikanermissionen des 13. Jahrhunderts (Habelschwerdt, 1924). 

22. Lybyer’s article, entitled “The Ottoman Turks and the Routes of Oriental 
Trade,” appeared in The English Historical Review, XXX, 577-588. 
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Europe. In the sixteenth century (after the Cape of Good Hope 
route had been discovered by the Portuguese, and the Pacific route 
from Mexico to the Philippines had been opened by the Spaniards), 
members of various religious orders made numerous but fruitless 
attempts to reenter China. It was not till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that the Jesuit Father Ricci was able to establish him- 
self at the Chinese court. 

When the first missionaries of the modern period refounded 
Catholic missions in China, some few traces of the early Franciscan 
missions were discovered. Though it has been said: “Everything 
perished with them, and we are not left a single account, document, 
stone, or trace whatsoever of their apostolic work,” this statement 
is too sweeping. The following traces of the early missions have 
been found in modern times. 

(1) About two decades ago Monnier found an iron for baking 
hosts, and a pyx in the temple of Erden Tso at Karakorum in Mon- 
golia. They are probably the ones which the jeweler, Master William, 
made for Friar William Rubruk when he was in Karakorum at 
Easter time, 1254. The faithful at this capital requested Friar William 
to celebrate the feast of Easter with them, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling their religious obligations. Friar William himself 
writes: ‘Master William had made for us an iron for baking hosts 
and a silver pyx for preserving the Body of Christ.” Incidentally, 
this is proof that Friar William Rubruk celebrated the Holy Sacrifice 
in the heart of Mongolia in the year 1254.73 

(2) Father Couplet, S. J., found a Bible in China which appears 
to have been one of those used by the early Franciscan missionaries 
in that country. This Bible is now preserved in the Laurentian Library 
in Florence, Italy.”4 

(3) Friar Anthony Caballero, O. F. M., missionary in China from 
1633 to 1669, and the founder of modern Franciscan missions in that 
country, China, personally found an old temple on a hill at Fo-uin- 
cheu near the seashore, in the southeastern province of Fukien, which 
apparently had been a Catholic church at one time. It had a high altar 
on which there were three statues, one of which represented our 


23. Sinica Franciscana, 1, LXXXIX. 
24. Ibid. 
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Saviour holding a small globe surmounted by a cross. On a side altar, 
to the right, was a statue of Our Lady of Mercy, spreading her 
mantle over small figures to her right and left, one of which held 
a small gilded cross.” 

(4) Friar Anthony Caballero also reported that the Franciscan 
church at Zin-cheu in the province of Shantung, northern China, pos- 
sessed two paintings on linen, one of our Lord and the other of the 
Blessed Virgin, which had been in a pagan temple. “Friar Bernard 
of the Incarnation,” wrote Friar Anthony, “told me that Friar Didacus 
of St. Rose received them from a bonze who said that they were 
in his temple for a long time past — how long and whence and how, 
he did not know.”?6 

(5) Three additional crosses besides those which were found by 
Friar Anthony Caballero ate mentioned by A. C. Moule.?’ 


(6) According to Trigault, a Jew told the Jesuits who entered 
China at the close of the sixteenth century that sixty years previously 
Christians living in the provinces of Shantung and Shansi especially, 
had been dispersed in all directions. Father Ricci sent a Brother to 
these provinces to make inquiries, but the Brother found no cor- 
roborating evidence. Trigault believes the Brother may have been 
regarded as a government spy and hence was not permitted to ascer- 
tain the facts. Perhaps these Christians were Nestorians. In point 
of fact, Nestorian Christianity practically ceased to exist in China 
about 1543 in consequence of a persecution started by Mussulmans.”* 

(7) Father Peter Mertens, S. J., writes that in the center of the 
Vicariate of Sienshien there was ‘‘a hidden nucleus of old Chris- 
tians who had been converted two or three hundred years ago, 


perhaps even at the time of the Franciscan missions of the thir- 
teenth century.” 


(8) Less than two decades ago, a missionary came upon a group 
of Chinese whose forbears, he thought, had been converted centuries 


25. Ibid., 1, xc. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Lemmens, Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen, p. 92, refers to Nikolaus 
Trigautius, S.J., De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate Jesu 
(Augsburg, 1615), p. 127. 


29. Lemmens, ibid., p. 92, with a reference to Peter Mertens, S.J., La Légende 
dorée en Chine (Paris, 1920), p. 212. 
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before. The settlement had faithfully persevered in the Catholic 
Faith to the present day.*° 

We wish to take exception, finally, to the statement frequently 
made and frequently accepted as correct, that the early missions in 
China were a complete failure. Even though the Catholic religion 
was not permanently established in China as a result of the early 
missionaries’ work, that work was not in vain for the many thousands 
of persons who were converted at the time. While the medieval 
missions in China lasted, they were eminently successful. They were 
no more a failure than many other flourishing missions which even- 
tually came to naught for reasons beyond the control of the mission- 
aries — for instance, the Franciscan missions of California, whose 
span of life was about a half century. 


Marion A. Hasic, O. F. M. 
St. Francis of Assisi Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


30. Lemmens, ibid., p. 92, who cites the Bulletin Catholique de Pekin, XIV 
(Peking, 1927), 245-253. 
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A Reply to Professor Pegis’ 
“Concerning William of Ockham” 
(Traditio, II {1944}, 465-480) 


ROFESSOR ANTON PEGIS in a recent article has leveled seri- 

ous objections against my interpretation of Ockham as laid down 
in several publications. His criticism mainly concerns my article, 
“The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents according to William Ock- 
ham,” which appeared in Traditio, 1 (1943), 223-275. Since my 
answer to these objections could have appeared in the same periodical 
only after the lapse of an entire year,’ I gratefully accept the offer 
of the editors of Franciscan Studies to present my comment here. 
This will concern, first, the main issues; and, secondly, minor details. 


I. MAIN IssuEs 


Professor Pegis states that I have raised “three distinct issues in 
the interpretation of Ockham, all related in different ways to the 
problem of his skepticism.” To these he adds a fourth. 


(1) Is Ockham’s use of the doctrine of the divine omnipotence open to 
the charge of skepticism ? 

(II) Does not Ockham’s inability to prove the liberty and the omnipotence 
of God, against Greek and Arabian philosophers, eo the natural im- 
potence of the human reason to disprove the errors of the philosophers and 
therefore the substitutional use of faith against them? 

(III) There is also the particular issue, raised by Father Boehnet’s de- 
fense of the Ockhamistic doctrine of intuitive knowledge against Gilson’s 
interpretation of it as in principle skeptical. 

(IV) I should like to add, finally, that the problem of interpreting 
Ockham, as Father Boehner has shaped it, is not so much whether Ockham 
is a skeptic but when a philosopher may be so called (p. 465). 


Of these four distinct issues, Professor Pegis has devoted about 
four pages (465-469) to the first two, about ten pages (469-479) to 
the third, and only one page to the last. Accordingly, I shall answer 
only the third in extenso. 


1. The editors of Traditio regret in their note to Professor Pegis’ article that it has 
not been possible because of technical difficulties beyond their control to include my 
reply in the same number. My correspondence with the editors has convinced me of 
their sincerity. 
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ADI 

Doctor Pegis’ discussion of this issue moves only in generalities, 
reiterating what he has said before. But the repetition of statements 
does not contribute in any way to their truth. He imputes to me that 
I accept Baudry’s interpretation of the meaning of Ockham’s phi- 
losophy. Now I am the one most competent to judge of that and, 
as far as I know my own mind, I can only state that I do not accept 
the views of this excellent Ockhamistic scholar in toto ;? certainly not 
as to the particular interpretation of Ockham’s philosophy “as a phi- 
losophy of divine omnipotence.” Hence I am happy to agree with 
Professor Pegis: 


But it is not at all clear that this doctrine of omnipotence was, in fact, 
the starting point of Ockham’s philosophical activity (p. 466). 

If Ockham used his theological principle of omnipotence in order 
to prove philosophical propositions, then I would consider it a serious 
confusion; and then at least the charge of theologism or fideism 
would be true, and probably the charge of skepticism also. However, 
my firm conviction, based on an intensive study of Ockham’s texts 
themselves, is that Ockham in praxi very often (in fact, always where 


the opportunity is given) makes the distinction between a philosophi- 
cal truth and a theological truth (including a theological conclusion) 
more apparent than St. Thomas. In theory, I believe, all Scho- 


lastics are equally clear as to the distinction between philosophy 
and theology. 


AD II 
Unfortunately the discussion concerning the second issue also 
moves in generalities, and hence it is useless to discuss it, except to 
present a few clarifications. 


(1) I emphatically deny the truth of this statement made by 
Professor Pegis: 


In principle, Father Boehner is contesting the Thomistic ideal of an au- 
tonomous philosophy which could refute the errors of the philosophers on 
its own ground and with the light of reason (p. 468). 


I do not remember having ever contested this Thomistic ideal, 
nor have I ever intended to do so even in principle. In addition, I 


. 2. My own copy of Baudry’s work shows at least eight question marks in the 
margin, made as early as four years ago. 
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have never contested the following statement of Professor Pegis, 


though I do contend that it is specifically Thomistic, and not Scotistic 
or Ockhamistic: 


It cannot be stressed too much that Thomism in the thirteenth century 
meant an attitude which insisted that truth, philosophy and demonstration 
were on the same side of the dispute between Hellenism and Christianity, 
and not at all opponent (p. 468). 
I agree, provided, of course, that we take “philosophy” as the ideal of 
a system of true statements only, and that Professor Pegis, as a good 
Aristotelian, takes “demonstration” in the technical Aristotelian sense 
as a necessary inference from necessary propositions to a necessary 
conclusion. I would really be grateful to be informed where I have 
denied that. 

Several times I have pointed out how important is the difference 
between “demonstration” in the strict sense and the more general 
term “proof” and “persuasio’” — at least when reading Scotus and 
Ockham. “‘Persuasio” is a natural reason, and in this sense, a proof 
which convinces a man of good will; but it is not invulnerable against 
the logical subtleties of the “protervus,” who so often makes his 
appearance in Ockham’s writings. Hence, in my opinion, “‘persuasio” 
comes pretty close to what neo-Scholastics call “moral certitude.” 
This disposes of the following remark of Professor Pegis: 


But Ockham, whom Father Boehner defends, accepts the divine omnipo- 
tence as a doctrine which he is powerless to prove against the necessitarianism 
of the philosophers (p. 468). 


If “to prove” means “to demonstrate,” Ockham agrees; if it means 
“persuasiones,” Ockham denies it. 
(2) Professor Pegis writes: 


His [that is my own} view of the Thomistic ideal, and particularly his 
willingness to follow Ockham in conceding that the errors of the philoso- 
phers were not philosophically refutable, is as old as St. Bonaventure’s observa- 
tion that the philosopher must fall into some error unless he is aided by the 
light of faith: ‘‘necesse est enim philosophantem in aliquem errorem labi 
nisi adiuvetur per radium fidei” (p. 468). 


This is a relief. For from now on I am in the company of the 
Seraphic Doctor and, as I shall show, in the company of another 


illustrious champion of Christian philosophy. The first part of this 
quotation is, of course, not true, either for me or for St. Bonaventure. 
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Let us mention only the question of the eternity of the world. St. — 
Bonaventure believes, against all the philosophers, that he has demon- 
strations to disprove it. St. Thomas denies that we have any valid 
demonstration to disprove the eternity of the world, or even to prove 
this an impossibility. The second part of the quotation is certainly not 
the proof of the first, nor equivalent to a proof. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that Doctor Pegis has italicized “must.” Is it not obvious that 
St. Bonaventure here speaks, not of logical necessity, but only of a 
psychological or moral necessity? Is it not Catholic teaching that the 
power of human reason is very limited and exposed to many errors, 
as Pope Leo says in his encyclical Aeterni Patris: 


Etenim cum humana mens certis finibus, iisque angustis, conclusa teneatur, 
pluribus erroribus et multarum rerum ignorationi est obnoxia. 


And is it not a fact that all ancient philosophers without exception fell 
into many errors, because they lacked the light of faith? Hence with- 
out faith it was psychologically necessary for them to fall into at 
least some errors. I do not think that Professor Pegis thinks differ- 
ently. I believe we both subscribe to the words of Pope Leo: 


Quod si, Venerabiles Fratres, ad historiam philosophiae respiciatur, cuncta, 
quae paullo ante diximus, re ipsa comprobari intelligetis. Et sane philoso- 
phorum veterum, qui fidei beneficio caruerunt, etiam qui habebantur sapien- 
tissimi, in plurimis deterrime errarunt. Nostis enim, inter nonulla vera, quam 
saepe falsa et absona, quam multa incerta et dubia tradiderint de vera divini- 
tatis ratione ... (Opera S. Thomae, ed. Leonina, t. I, vit). 


(3) Professor Pegis says: 
Now it is a fact that the whole Thomistic view of the nature of God is 


implicit in the proof of the divine omnipotence as St. Thomas understands 
it (p. 468). 


As far as I know, this is not the commonly accepted interpretation 
of St. Thomas, and hence Professor Pegis’ private affair with other 
Thomists. The same is true also of the conclusion from his view 
on St. Thomas: 


To think in this way, however, is nothing less than to ruin philosophy, 
for such an attitude consists in accepting by faith that which St. Thomas 
thought was philosophically demonstrable (p. 468). 

I have no comment to offer on this unhappy thought. 

(4) Professor Pegis finds it puzzling that I have given Ockham 
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the title “defender of the faith.”* The title really does not matter. 
By it I meant this: Ockham confessed in all honesty that he was 
unable to demonstrate certain truths, which others believed they had 
demonstrated, because he feared that the good of the faith is en- 
dangered if we base ourselves on insufficient reasons. In this senti- 
ment, though not in its wider application, he had St. Thomas as a 
good companion, for the Angelic Doctor confessed that he was un- 
able to refute demonstratively the infinite duration of the world, and 
justified the necessity of acknowledging this failure as follows: 
rationes [for a finite duration of the world}, quia 
Ph prs a oh rely licet_probabilitatem ae sdk Gumue 


solum, ne videatur fides catholica in vanis rationibus constituta et non potius 
in solidissima Dei doctrina (Contra Gentiles, Il, 38). 


And again: 


Unde mundum incoepisse est credibile, non autem demonstrabile vel 
scibile. Et hoc utile est ut consideretur, ne forte aliquis, quod fidei est de- 
monstrare praesumens, rationes non necessarias inducat, quae praebeant ma- 
teriam irridendi infidelibus, existimantibus nos propter huiusmodi rationes 
credere quae fidei sunt (Summa Theologica, I, q. 46, a. 2 c.). 


Does not Scotus repeat that? He says: 


Adducere tamen sophismata pro demonstrationibus, periculosum esset 
contra infideles, quia ex hoc exponeretur fides derisioni (Oxoniense, Il, d. 1, 
q. 3, n. 8, ed. Vivés, t. 16, 136). 


And is this not exactly the position of Ockham also? 


AD Ill 


We now come to the. most decisive part of Professor Pegis’ 
“not-polemical” reflections, the part which concerns the very prob- 
lem which I have discussed in my article in Traditio. Here he takes 
up a determined defense of Gilson’s accusation of Ockham. 


Gilson’s accusation comes down to this, that for Ockham “human knowl- 
edge would be practically indistinguishable from what it is, even though all 
its objects were destroyed ; nothing is necessarily required to make knowledge 
possible but the mind and God.” That is to say, “if God can conserve in us 
the intuition of something that is not actually existing, how shall we ever 
be sure that what we are perceiving as real is an actually existing thing? 
In other words, if it is possible for God to make us perceive as real an object 


3. Incidentally, there is a no less startling “paradox” in Ockham’s Dialogus, 1a 
pars, lib. 2, c. 19 et seg. This could merit Ockham the title “Defender of St. Thomas” 
—against the Articuli Parisienses. 
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that does not really exist, have we any proof that this world of ours is not a 
vast phantasmagoria behind which there is no reality to be found?” 

To this I say: For Ockham, human knowledge, even though its 
objects were destroyed, would be both practically and theoretically 
distinguishable from what it is. It is true that, to make knowledge 
possible, nothing is necessarily required except the mind and God — 
if, and only if, nothing exists besides God and the mind. If, how- 
ever, something exists outside God and the mind, this reality is 
necessarily required as partial cause for the evident judgment that it 
exists. Hence the possibility of distinguishing in theory and in prac- 
tice. Neither Gilson nor Pegis has ever offered to the contrary a text . 
in which Ockham denies either this possibility or this necessity. 

On the last part I have commented in my article in Traditio as 
follows: 


Ockham had called it a contradiction to perceive as real an object that 
does not exist, not, however, to perceive intuitively an object as not real 
(p. 235, n. 28). 


Professor Pegis finds in Ockham’s Commentary to the Sentences, 
Report. II, q. 15 E, two distinct discussions, which have to be care- 
fully distinguished: 


In the first part of this text Ockham is discussing intuitive knowledge 
and judgments of existence. In the second part, the discussion turns on the 
relations between intuitive knowledge and judgments of non-existence. Now 
the difficulties posed by these two discussions are entirely different. The first 
discussion produces these two difficulties: 

(1) Whether by intuitive knowledge we can apprehend a reality, given 
that that reality does not exist? 

(II) Whether we can assent to a thing as existing, given that it does 
not exist ? ; 

On the other hand, the second discussion is concerned with the intuition 
and the judgment of non-existence, given that a thing does not exist. Gilson’s 
charge of skepticism, which Father Boehner thinks he has answered, lies pri- 
marily in the Ockhamistic context of judgments of existence, a context whose 
virtualities Father Boehner’s own discussion has tended to obscure (p. 470). 


Let us, for the time being, note here only that Doctor Pegis empha- 
sizes that the context proves the charge against Ockham, and that I 
have tended to obscure the virtualities of this context. This has to 
be kept well in mind. 

After a long interpretation of the text of Ockham taken from my 
edition in Traditio (an interpretation which I cannot accept in every 
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detail,* but which for the present can be the basis for further dis- 
cussion), Professor Pegis finds himself confronted with this aporia: 
After this exposition Ockham concludes that it is clear how intuitive 


knowledge is that knowledge by which I know a thing to be when it is, and 
not to be when it is not (p. 475). 


This is correct and would, in my opinion, make Professor Pegis’ 
further comment and his desperate attempt to save Gilson super- . 
fluous. However, he continues — and this now comes as a surprise: 


It is sufficient for our purpose if we propose three questions for considera- 
tion on the basis of Ockham’s text In II Sent., q. 15 E. 


(1) Does not Ockham hold that it is possible, given a supernaturally 
caused intuitive knowledge, to judge that a thing exists when it does not exist ? 

(II) How is it possible for Ockham to derive opposite conclusions from 
a supernaturally caused knowledge of a non-existent thing? For does he not 
hold that by a supernaturally caused intuitive knowledge I can judge both 
that a thing exists and that a thing does not exist (assuming in both cases 
the non-existence of the thing) ? 


(III) If these two points are true, does not Ockham’s omnipotentism lead 
him to violate the principle of contradiction in at least two distinct ways 
(p. 475). 


Here are my answers: 
To I: No! Ockham does not hold that it is possible, given a 
supernaturally caused intuitive knowledge, to judge that a thing 


exists when it does not exist. Ockham has denied this on several 
occasions, and has never affirmed it. 


4. I cannot even agree with his interpretation of St. Thomas. For on page 471, 
footnote 26, he writes: “For St. Thomas Aquinas, the proper object of the judgment is 
ipsum esse rei (In B. De Trinitate, q. V, a. 3, Resp.). In this sense, a judgment can- 
not but be an assent — an assent to the being of a thing.” And a little further: “For, 
in St. Thomas Aquinas, the distinction does not lie between judgment and assent, as 
it does in Ockham; the distinction rather lies between a direct and reflexive judgment, 
both of which are assents. The direct judgment is an assent to being while the re- 
flexive judgment is an assent to one’s own act of assenting to being (cf. St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol. I-II, q. 17, a. 6, Resp.).” Cf., however, P. Wil “Das Urteil 
als Trager der Wahrheit nach Thomas von Aquin,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 46 
(1933), 56-75. This author maintains that judgment (an expression which is true 
or false) and assent to a judgment have to be distinguished according to St. Thomas. 
Cf. p. 74: “Gewiss kennt Thomas eine zweifache Bedeutung des Begriffes judicium. 
Erst im Urteil ist der assensus méglich, notwendig dafiir aber, dass ein Gedankenin- 
halt das Pradikat der Wahrheit erhalte, ist er indes nicht.’ The identification of 
judgment and assent which Professor Pegis maintains is, according to Wilpert, a false 
interpretation of St. Thomas, adopted by Joannes a St. Thoma and Suarez, while he 
himself gives valuable evidence for the interpretation of Cajetanus and Mercier, 
who both deny this identity. Ockham, then, would go with the latter. As to myself, 
I would prefer to say with Spinoza: “Non sum actor huius scenae, sum solum 
speculator.” 
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To II: No! It is not possible, according to Ockham, to derive 
opposite conclusions from a supernaturally caused knowledge of a 
non-existing thing. It is assumed, of course, that there is no change 
outside this cognition. For if there is an intuitive cognition of a non- 
existing being, and this non-existing being comes to existence, the 
opposite assent on the basis of this cognition plus the existence of 
the thing is forced on the mind, and consequently the opposite assent 
to the judgment is then warranted: “The thing exists.” Hence the 
answer to the second part of the question: Ockham does not hold 
that by a supernaturally caused intuitive knowledge I can judge both 
that a thing exists and that a thing does not exist (assuming in both 
cases the non-existence of the thing). It is assumed, of course, as 
before, that no change occurs in the thing of which intuitive cognition 
is given. 

To III: Since Professor Pegis is mistaken as regards points I and 
II, he is wrong in concluding that Ockham’s “omnipotentism”’ leads 
him to violate the principle of contradiction. 

I am certainly grateful to Professor Pegis for having formulated 
his questions (or theses) in so clear a manner. That makes an equally 
clear answer possible. 

Where are the proofs for Professor Pegis’ theses? For the first 
and the most basic one, Professor Pegis offers the following text as 
proof (I prefer to quote it in Latin, though his translation seems 
to be correct) : 

Ex istis sequitur, quod notitia intuitiva, tam sensitiva quam intellectiva, 
potest esse de re non existente. Et hanc conclusionem — aliter quam 
prius sic: Omnis res absoluta distincta loco et subiecto ab alia re absoluta, 
potest per potentiam divinam absolutam existere sine illa, quia non videtur 
verisimile, quod si Deus vult destruere unam rem absolutam existentem in 
coelo, quod necessitetur destruere unam aliam rem existentem in terra. Sed 
visio intuitiva, tam sensitiva quam intellectiva, est res absoluta distincta loco 
et subiecto ab obiecto. Sicut si videam intuitive stellam existentem in coelo, 
illa visio intuitiva, sive sit intellectiva sive sensitiva, distinguitur loco et su- 


biecto ab obiecto viso; ergo ista visio potest manere, stella destructa (In I 
Sent., Prol. q. 1 HH, ed. Boehner, p. 29). 


To this text Professor Pegis adds: 


Certainly Ockham thinks here that he sees the star when the star no 
longer exists. Is Gilson wrong in attributing such a view to Ockham? If 
texts such as this mean anything, there is surely no way of avoiding Gilson’s 
conclusion (p. 476). 
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Now, there is no doubt that this text does mean something, but 
not what Professor Pegis or Gilson (according to Pegis) imply or 
read into Ockham’s words. For Pegis infers from this text that Ock- 
ham holds that it is possible, given a supernaturally caused intuitive 
knowledge, to judge that a thing exists when it does not exist, or to 
judge of the existence of a non-existing thing, given that God caused 
in us an intuitive knowledge. He only infers that Ockham here ad- 
mitted this contradiction. However, Professor Pegis’ speculation is 
neither good interpretation nor good logic, and for the following 
reasons. 

First: Where, in this text, does the term “to judge,” or its equiva- 
lent, occur? It is not to be found. There is here poor interpretation 
and a petitio principii, Ockham only infers: “Ergo ista visio potest 
manere, stella destructa.” According to good Aristotelian, Thomistic, 
and Ockhamistic logic, the mood of possibility is equivalent to the 
mood of non-impossibility; for “‘impossibility” in the logical sense 
we can substitute “contradiction” or its equivalent; hence the “potest” 
in Ockham’s text comes exactly down to “non-contradiction.” In 
other words, it is no contradiction that intuitive cognition is given 
and that the object of this cognition outside the mind does not exist. 
The object in the sky is a real thing; the cognition is a psychic real- 
ity; both are distinct by distance and subject. If I have an intuitive 
cognition of this object, my cognition is a psychic reality correspond- 
ing to the thing; and if now this psychic reality is supernaturally 
conserved by God while the object in the sky is destroyed, then it 
only follows that I have an intuitive cognition of an object which 
does not exist. Does it follow from this that I then judge and give 
my evident assent to the statement: “This object exists”? By no means! 
For the simple apprehension must be distinguished from the complex 
or statement: “This thing exists,” and also from the judgment or 
assent to this statement. The assent to the statement always, with- 
out any exception, depends on the existence or non-existence of the 
thing. If the thing exists, its existence is partial and necessary cause 
for the evident assent to the statement: “The thing exists.” If the 
thing does not exist, its non-existence or the lack of any causality 
from the side of the thing is the basis for the evident assent to the 
statement that the thing does not exist. 
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Again let us ask: Where does Ockham say, either in this text or 
in any other, “that it is possible, given a supernaturally caused in- 
tuitive knowledge, to judge that a thing exists when it does not exist’’? 
Professor Pegis cannot, and in fact does not, maintain that Ockham 
says it. He maintains, however, that it is zmplied by this text. Un- 
fortunately he does not make this implication explicit; hence it is his 
personal assumption. 

Of course, on the basis of such an assumption, not proved by any 
text of Ockham, it is easy to construct the logical monstrosity: 


How can Ockham possibly assert that we can judge of the existence of a 

non-existing thing, given that God caused in us an intuitive knowledge of 
it (p. 476). 
When he continues, saying: “That is certainly a problem, not to say 
a contradiction,” let us say with Ockham: “That is a contradiction.” 
Ockham has always conceded it as such. Professor Pegis himself 
admits this to some extent, with, however, a distinction: 


True enough, Ockham has tried in the Quodlibeta to prove that it would 
be contradictory to assert the existence of a non-existing thing. If we take 
this decision seriously, then we are led to wonder whether Ockham did not 
finally give up the position he adopted in the Commentary on the Sentences. 
For this amounts to saying that it is impossible to have an intuition of a thing, 
as well as an evident judgment of the existence of a thing, without being 
given that existence (p. 477). 


Instead of asking now, as Professor Pegis does: 


What happens, then, to the view which we, have already seen, namely, 
that there can be an intuitive knowledge when the object is a parum nihil? 
(p. 477), 
we might rather ask the Professor himself: What happens now to 
your own conclusion, drawn from your own inference from a state- 
ment of Ockham, an inference which Ockham had never drawn, and 
for which you are unable to give the evidence of any text? If the 
object is a purum nibil, it is no contradiction that there be an intuitive 
cognition of the object; but it is a contradiction in this case to judge 
that it exists. 

Some readers may have wondered how Ockham can maintain this, 
namely, that there can be the possibility of intuitive cognition with- 
out the existence of the object. Ockham’s answer is that such a cogni- 
tion is in God; consequently it is possible. For God knows every- 
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thing, including the possibilia, which are a purum nihil as to their 
existence. How does God know that certain things do not exist? 
Not through a discursive process; hence by incomplex knowledge. 
The incomplex knowledge which is the basis for judgments of exist- 
ence and non-existence is called by Ockham notitia intuitiva (which 
comprises the Thomistic scientia visionis and simplicis intelligentiae) . 
Since God has intuitive knowledge of non-existents, intuitive cogni- 
tion of non-existents is possible. Hence Ockham can write already in 
the Ordinatio, right after the text which is the basis for Professor 
Pegis’ imputation: 

Patet etiam ex praedictis, quomodo Deus habet notitiam intuitivam omni- 


um, sive sint, sive non sint, quia ita evidenter cognoscit creaturas non esse, 
quando non sunt, sicut cognoscit eas esse, quando sunt (Joc. cit.). 


Consequently Ockham would answer Professor Pegis’ charge by ask- 
ing: How can God have the Scientia simplicis intelligentiae of some- 
thing that does not exist, if discursive reasoning and any kind of 
inference is excluded? 

But let us return to Professor Pegis. He is not quite satisfied with 
the assumption of a revision made by Ockham. For he finds the same 


contradiction admitted by Ockham in the very next Quodlibetum after 
the Quodlibetum in which Ockham had called Professor Pegis’ as- 
sumption a contradiction. There, in Quodl, VI, q. 6, we read: 


Dico quod contradictio est, quod visio sit et quod illud quod videtur, 
non sit in effectu nec esse possit. Ideo contradictio est, quod chymaera videatur 
intuitive. Sed non est contradictio, quod id quod videtur nihil sit in actu 
extra animam, dummodo possit esse in effectu vel aliquando fuerit in rerum 
natura. 


I am at a loss to find in this text any contradiction to the former 
statement of Ockham. For Ockham says here that it is a contradiction 
to have an intuitive cognition of something which is not possible and 
hence cannot be in reality. He excludes from the objects of intuitive 
cognition only the im possibilia, i.e., contradictory objects, not however 
non-existents. On the contrary, he states here again expressis verbis 
that there is no contradiction in the notion of intuitive knowledge of a 
non-existent, but possible, thing, and I am especially at a loss to under- 
stand Professor Pegis’ discovery of a contradiction, since he italicizes 
the important words: “‘nor be capable of being” and “but it is not a 
contradiction that that which is seen should be actually nothing out- 
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side the soul, provided that it can actually be or has been in reality” 
(cf. p. 477). But it seems that Professor Pegis is haunted by the 
expression of Ockham that something which is possible, but does not 
exist, is a purum nihil. Here he finds it again in the expression: “quod 
id, quod videtur, wzhil sit.” Ockham, of course, means by this that 
a thing which is possible, but does not exist, is a purum nihil as te- 
gards its existence and existential reality. The cognitive content of 
such intuitive knowledge of a possible but non-existing thing, of 
course, is a psychic reality, according to Ockham. 

We have already anticipated some of Professor Pegis’ discussions 
concerning the second problem. How does he prove his second thesis? 
I shall not criticize the formulation of it, and I take it for granted 
that Professor Pegis too understands the problem, expressed in Ock- 
hamistic terminology, exactly thus: How can the same intuitive cogni- 
tion be the basis of an evident judgment that the object exists, if 
the object exists, and that it does not exist, if the object does not exist? 
We have already made the answer clear. In the first case, the evi- 
dent judgment that the thing exists is made because the object, which is 
partial cause for the evident assent, is given; in the second case, the 
evident judgment that the thing does not exist is made because the ob- 
ject, which is partial cause, is lacking, and this lack of the partial cause, 
together with the same intuitive cognition as before, is now the cause 
for this assent. That a partial cause together with another partial 
cause and without the other partial cause can have contradictory 
effects, can hardly be denied by Professor Pegis. 

But Doctor Pegis does not consider this exactly as an answer, and 
makes the surprising statement: 


This is not exactly an answer, for it assumes that the existence of a thing 
makes a difference in our judgment of its existence. To hold this, however, 
Ockham would have to ruin the very point of his examples about the star 
and the object in far-away Rome. Hence Ockham cannot possibly hold that 
the existence of a thing can make a difference between the judgment of its 
existence and the judgment of its non-existence, if he has already granted 
that (supernaturally speaking) its existence is not necessary for our intuition 
of it. In short, if the existence of a thing is not necessary to the (super- 
naturally caused) intuitive knowledge of it; if, in other words, the existence 
of a thing need not, absolutely speaking, act as a partial cause of our intuitive 
knowledge of it, why should the non-existence of a thing affect intuitive 
knowledge in any way? No doubt, Ockham must say that the thing is a 
partial cause of the judgment that it exists, and he must explain in this way 
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the judgment of its non-existence. But there is absolutely no reason why he 
should say this, since he has already said that intuitive knowledge can be 
caused without the existence of things (p. 477). 

This statement speaks for itself. And a prudent reader is asked 
only to read it again, having in mind that the position by which 
Ockham is said to ruin himself is a construction of Professor Pegis, 
and furthermore that Ockham carefully distinguishes between intui- 
tive cognition (which can be produced without an object outside the 
mind, but then not without God’s supernatural interference) and the 
assent to the statement: “This thing does not exist; this thing does 
exist.” For if the thing does not exist, and supernaturally produced 
intuitive knowledge is given, the lack of one partial cause for the 
assent, plus the intuitive cognition, is the basis of the statement: 
“The thing does not exist.” If the thing exists, the existence of the 
thing acts together with intuitive cognition of it as partial cause for 
the statement: “The thing exists.” If Professor Pegis does not see a 
reason why Ockham should say this, Ockham himself certainly saw a 
reason: namely, that evidence should always be based ultimately on 
existence or non-existence. 


From now on Professor Pegis moves more or less in pure con- 
structions. When he says (p. 478): 


After all, it remains true to say that for Ockham there can be an intuitive 
knowledge of a thing which is in itself a nihil, provided this nihil is a 
possible being, 


Ockham would say: “Concedo” (in the sense previously explained). 
Then Professor Pegis goes on to say: 


That is the main point on which I should like to insist. If non-contradic- 
tion in the objects of intuitive knowledge is sufficient for Ockham, then he 
evidently does not need actual things outside the soul. 


To this Ockham could answer in his own defense: Say it rather 
thus (the antecedent of your conditional being granted, of course) : 
Then I evidently do not need actual things outside the soul (except 
God) for the evident assent that this thing does not exist; for if, 
and only if, the thing does not exist, the (supernaturally possible) 
intuitive cognition alone would be sufficient cause for the evident 
assent to the judgment: “This thing does not exist.” However (and 
please take my words as they stand, for I have repeated it time and 
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again), I evidently need the existence of the thing as partial cause 
for the evident assent to the statement: “This thing exists.” 

Thus the whole chain of further inferences which Professor Pegis 
has so neatly arranged breaks down. It seems utterly useless to refute 
them or repeat them individually, for the simple reason that they are 
essentially constructions based on the former assumptions. 


AD IV 


I have virtually no comment to make on this point, because it 
moves entirely in generalities and, as far as I am able to see, does 
not even answer the questions posited by Professor Pegis himself. 
For I have not found there a definition of a skeptic, nor a statement 
which tells “when a philosopher may be so called.” Perhaps Doctor 
Pegis tacitly invites the reader to think that any philosophy of a kind 
of vague Platonism is skeptical. For the sake of curiosity I would 
like to quote one passage: 


With Platonism, Ockhamism has in common the gulf which it places 
between thought and the world of things. But Ockhamism is fundamentally 
Platonism minus the Ideas (p. 479). 


I wonder what other historians of philosophy would think of a 
Platonism from which the Ideas have vanished! 


II. Minor DETAILS 


1. Concerning my edition: On page 470, Professor Pegis criticizes 
my patagraphing of the text of E. What he says seems to me to be 
well founded, and I regret that I did not make the more desirable 
arrangement. On page 473, footnote 28, Professor Pegis criticizes 
the adoption of “determinata” in preference to “debita.” Here he 
has justly made use of the advice which I expressed as follows: “To 
read the variants, too, is sometimes very important, for a prudent 
reader may justly prefer it to the adopted text” (p. 245). Instead 
of “it” I should have said “some of them.” 

This gives me an occasion to answer a friendly criticism offered 
by Father R. Arbesmann in his review of my article (cf. Theological 
Studies, V {1944}, 388). My doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the Padova Manuscript could hardly convince anybody not in con- 
stant contact with Ockham’s manuscripts. Though I was personally 
convinced of the non-authenticity of this work, and though the reason 
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I offered was for me sufficient, I must still have had in my memory 
a vague recollection of that decisive proof in my files which I did not 
explicitly adduce. For Dom H. Bascour, O.S. B., to whom I owe 
valuable notes on the manuscript-tradition of Ockham’s works, has 
written in a private letter concerning this manuscript as follows: 


Padova Anton. 237: I, II, d. 14 jusqu’ 4 la fin, d’aprés F. Pelster, Gre- 
gorianum 1937, p. 310; mais ce doit étre un erreur. J’ai vérifié sur des photo- 
gtaphies du ms. et n’ai rien trouvé de semblable. II doit avoir confondu avec 
Scot, qui commence en effet 1. II, d. 14 (f. 92vb). 


2. On several occasions Professor Pegis makes reference to Pro- 
fessor Gilson, and to my criticism of his position. Some of his re- 
marks might create the impression that I was too radical in my 
criticism. 

First, I believe that my criticism, which lacks any personal note, 
can at most contribute to Gilson’s generally accepted eminence in 
matters of medieval research. His excellent and scholarly work is 
unanimously appreciated. But he is the last to claim that he is 
infallible. 

Secondly, I believe that I am personally as much indebted to 
Professor Gilson as Doctor Pegis is — and probably even more. For 
I am indebted to him not only spiritually but materially also. I shall 
never cease considering him “amicum et patrem nostrum,” as I have 
said in the preface to the edition of the first question of Ockham’s 
Commentary on the Sentences. He has awakened in me a great love 
of the Seraphic Doctor, and of the Scholastics in general, and even 
of Ockham by exhorting me, in personal conversations, to undertake 
much-needed editions of Ockham. The translating of three of his 
books into German has recompensed me considerably more than the 
tedious work of translation could be expected to, by shaping my 
own intellectual development. I am indebted to him especially for 
that very attitude of mind which has forced me to criticize his inter- 
pretation of Ockham. For I have learned from him, what I later 
found expressed in Scotus: “Ex dictis eorum volo rationabiliorem 
intellectum accipere quem possum” (Oxononiense, I, d. 8, q. 5, n. 8, 
ed. Vivés, t. 9, 745). We are at one in that attitude; we are at vari- 
ance only in a concrete interpretation, that is in the application of 
this attitude. Taught by many years of personal acquaintance with 
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him, I am sure that his magnanimity well stands a difference of opin- 
ion on the part of his friends, even if such a difference seems very 
fundamental. A man’s greatness is measured by that which he can 
bear. To destroy the work of his life, however, or even that of the 
last fifteen years, is entirely alien to my intentions. 

But if I should have hurt the feelings of my friend, that would 
cause me more sorrow than it does Professor Pegis. In this case, I 
infinitely regret having criticized his position in public, even though 
my Criticism was limited to the mild enough expression: “Gilson’s 
treatment of Ockham, in his Unity of Philosophical Experience, needs 
overhauling” (p. 240). Hardly a “sweeping criticism” or a “grave 
and radical charge”! 

But I know well that Professor Gilson is capable of a benevolent 
smile at the “rigor Minorum qui nemini parcunt.” And he may rest 
assured that his Philosophie de saint Bonaventure is one of those rare 
and precious gifts for which the “turba Fratrum Minorum” will al- 
ways be grateful. 

3. Professor Pegis quotes a passage from my article: “The Text- 
tradition of Ockham’s Ordinatio” (The New Scholasticism, XVI 
{1942}, 222) in which he finds the following “defiant words”: 


If one is not able to grasp the meaning of Ockham’s conceptualism and 
his criticism (not skepticism> — this disease certainly is in Holkot) and his 
serious endeavour to find a new solution for Christian philosophy in a new 
situation, a solution which satisfied him and others, and even Saints, he may 
take our advice and leave the Venerabilis Inceptor alone (p. 467). 


Unfortunately Professor Pegis did not quote enough. For before I 
gave this advice, I said that a new edition of the Ordinatio will not 
yield new discoveries in Ockham, but will necessarily lead to a re- 
vision of certain prejudices: 


New discoveries concerning the doctrine of Ockham can hardly be ex- 
pected from a future critical edition of this first book. Such an edition, how- 
ever, will have another effect, viz., a revision of the exposition of Ockham’s 
doctrine in our textbooks and of many articles written by incompetent students. 
Then follow the “defiant words.” 

When I wrote these words, I did not realize that they could 
possibly hurt any of the competent students. If they do, I regret them. 


5. I have here corrected Professor Pegis’ misquotation of my original. I wrote “skep- 
ticism,”’ not ‘‘nominalism.” 
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But I am happy to make explicit now at least, that I did not consider 
Professors Pegis or Gilson incompetent students. I had in mind certain 
atticles — but “nomina sunt odiosa.” The remark on Holkot, the 
Dominican Scholastic of Oxford, does not seem wholly happy now 
to me either. 

In this connection, I would request Professor Pegis not to call 
Ockham’s theory as regards universals ‘““Nominalism.” We both 
agree that ‘“‘nomina sunt ad placitum.’”” But even neo-Scholastics usu- 
ally distinguish clearly between Conceptualism and Nominalism. Ock- 
ham has never identified universals with “flatus vocis.” I insist on 
the distinction in order to keep Professor Pegis safe from these 
“defiant words.” 

4. On page 468 of Professor Pegis’ article we read: 


The doctrine of the divine omnipotence is an excellent example of the 
issue between St. Thomas and Father Boehner. 


Here I am embarrassed, and also a little flattered. But I refuse to be 
pushed into the ring with the great St. Thomas. I cannot enter this 
Gigantomachia; I am only a spectator at this great battle between the 
giants St. Thomas and Scotus and Ockham. I am only a historian who 
unfortunately sides, as spectator, with Scotus or Ockham. 

This dispenses likewise with the insinuation expressed in this form: 


For does not such a defense free Ockham of the charge of skepticism on 
the condition of involving St. Thomas in it? (p. 469). 


The context of the text quoted by Professor Pegis shows that I am 
speaking there about Ockham and his fear, which he indeed expresses, 
without mentioning St. Thomas. 

This may suffice. There are, of course, more points on which I 
might comment. But I hope that I have answered at least the main 
ones. As far as I am concerned, the discussion is closed. As soon 
as Professor Pegis, or anyone else, should offer evidence on the basis 
of texts, and not on the basis of speculation or of a scheme of the 
history of philosophy into which facts are pressed, however ingen- 
iously, I shall abandon my position. Doctor Pegis himself will real- 
ize, I hope, that my position is sound. No human being is free from 
prejudice. But instead of interpreting Ockham from the standpoint 
of my own philosophical position, I have tried to be guided only by 
his views in interpreting his texts. I have the impression that Doctor 
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Pegis has interpreted Ockham too much according to his own philo- 
sophical position. As he knows, I do not share all his views. How- 
ever, we both are one in affirming the essential basis on which vari- 
ous Scholastic systems can be constructed, which systems are not 
always necessarily contradictory. Thus let us both enjoy the generous 
liberty which the Church in her wisdom and her Catholicity, that is 
in her universality, has granted us. 

I conclude by quoting what was, once at least, a “traditional” 
view on William Ockham: The great Irish historian of the Franciscan 
order, Luke Wadding, wrote: 


Neque vero depravatorem theologiae...aut philosophiae fuisse Occhamum, 
probant ipsa eius scripta philosophica et theologica, quae passim in scholis 
leguntur, approbantur, commendantur: confirmantque destinata sibi subsellia 
in quibusdam orthodoxis academiis, ex quibus solae Occhami sententiae tum 
philosophicae, tum theologicae, designatis stipendiis edocentur. ... Non eam 
ego sumo provinciam, ut velim omnes libros Occhami defendere, et quidquid 
scripserat, commendare; immo ee condemno, et ex corde detestor omnia 
quae in Joannem Pontificem insolenter evomuit. Theologicis censuris dignum 
existimo Opus Nonaginta Dierum. . . . Illud solum velim, quae communi scho- 
lasticorum methodo vel scripsit in Aristotelem vel in libros Sententiarum, aut 
elaboravit absque bile ante indignationem conceptam contra Joannem Ponti- 
ficem, catholica esse in scholis recepta absque acri censura, et proinde imme- 
rito atque iniuste depravatorem dici philosophiae seu theologiae (Annales 
Minorum, ad annum 1347, t. VIII [nova editio, Quaracchi, 1932}, n. xxx- 
xxxi, 17-18). 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THOMAS OF CELANO* 


HIS year marks seven hundred years since Thomas of Celano, 

the first and foremost of the early chroniclers of the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, wrote his Vita Secunda, supplementing his Vita 
Prima. All thirteenth-century biographers, including St. Bonaventure 
(d. 1274), drew from these two works. Many of the foremost Cath- 
olic specialists in Franciscan research today are of the opinion, first, 
that Celano’s Vita Secunda was not only the answer to the request 
of the Minister General, Crescentius of Jesi (1244-1247) ; but that, 
secondly, the famous “Three Companions” of St. Francis, Brothers 
Leo, Angelus, and Rufinus, collaborated with Celano in composing 
his Vita Secunda, or at least, supplied the material from which Celano 
wrote this famous work; and, thirdly, that the work commonly known 
as Tres Socii, or Legend of the Three Companions, which for cen- 
turies paraded under their names, was not written by them at all, but 
rather by some Spiritualistically inclined compiler of the fourteenth 
century, for no prominent author during the thirteenth century quoted 
from, or even mentioned, Tres Socii as we know it today. It seems 
fitting, then, that FRANCISCAN STUDIES commemorate the seventh cen- 
tenary of Celano’s Vita Secunda, held in high esteem by the early 
“Three Companions” of St. Francis and by the great St. Bonaventure 
himself, with a treatise on Thomas of Celano and his literary 
achievements. 

The small Church of San Giorgio at Assisi was filled to capacity 
on Sunday, July 16, 1228, for the canonization of St. Francis. Among 
the concourse were many friars carrying torches and olive branches, 
St. Clare and her Poor Ladies, and members of other religious orders. 
Pope Gregory IX from his throne read the decree of canonization: 

Ad laudem et gloriam omnipotentis Dei Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
et gloriosae Virginis Mariae, et Beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, et 
‘ad honorem gloriosae Ecclesiae Romanae, beatissimum patrem Franciscum, 
quem Dominus glorificavit in coelis, venerantes in terris, de consilio fratrum 


nostrorum et aliorum praelatorum in catalogo sanctorum decernimus adnotan- 
dum, et festum ejus die obitus sui celebrari.! 


*Paper prepared at the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., under the 
direction of the Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O. F.M.Conv., during the summer 
session of 1944. 

1. Thomas de Celano, Vita Prima, n. 126. 
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Immediately the Cardinals, together with the Pope, began to sing 
the “Te Deum.” The ceremony concluded with the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on the temporary tomb of the Little Poor 
Man of Assisi. 

Brother Elias had acted with great haste in planning a church 
to the memory of the Poverello. The site for the new church, the 
“Colle del Inferno,” a former place of execution, had been selected. 
On the day after the canonization, Gregory [X laid the corner stone 
of San Francesco, destined to be the final resting place of the Saint. 
Here the body lay hidden from relic-hunters and worshipers for al- 
- most six centuries. 

It was fitting that the life and the heroic deeds of this saintly 
man should be recorded for posterity. It was probably after these 
ceremonies in Assisi that Thomas of Celano received the commission 
from Gregory IX to write a biography of St.’ Francis of Assisi.? 
Celano’s work has occasioned both praise and scorn for himself. By 
members of the Franciscan order, Thomas of Celano is considered 
the official historian of the order. In the eyes of Catholic historians, 
he is interested only in presenting historical truth. According to 


others, as the non-Catholic Sabatier,> Celano is guilty of partiality, 
of being the “tool” of the dominating party. Perhaps no other early 
biographer of St. Francis, or historian of the Franciscan movement, 
has been so much abused as Thomas of Celano. 


I, THE LIFE OF THOMAS OF CELANO 


On the early life of Thomas of Celano we have very little in- 
formation. Born in the city of Celano, known today as Piscina, in 
the Abruzzi mountains of Italy, he probably received a good educa- 
tion before he entered the order. He was admitted into the company 
of the Friars at St. Mary of the Portiuncula, together with some other 
young men of letters and of noble descent,‘ by St. Francis himself, 
who had just returned from Spain. The Poverello had left Italy, 
probably in the winter of 1213-1214, for Morocco, where he hoped 
to preach the Gospel to the Mussulmans. He traveled across Spain, 
but falling sick before he reached his objective, he had to return to 


2. Ibid., Praef., n. 1. 
3. Paul Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, pp. 365-369. 
4, Celano, op. cit., nn. 56-57. 
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Italy.. Since it is impossible to ascertain the exact date of this un- 
successful trip of St. Francis to Morocco, we must be content with 
placing the date of Celano’s admission into the order between 1213 
and 1216. 

At the General Chapter of 1221, held at the Portiuncula, Celano 
was one of the twenty-five volunteers chosen for the mission to Ger- 
many. Because the first Franciscan mission to Germany had been a 
complete failure, Caesar of Spires, the newly appointed Provincial 
for Germany, made better preparations for the second journey to 
this foreign country. The twenty-five missionaries, twelve priests and 
thirteen brothers, were in the meanwhile distributed among the vari- 
ous convents in-Lombardy. Approximately three months later they 
set out for the city of Trent in the Tyrol. In September, 1221, they 
left the Tyrol and traveled to Bozen, Brixen, Sterzing, finally arriving 
at Augsburg on October 16, 1221. There Caesar held the first chapter 
of the province, and then he sent the friars to various cities of Ger- 
many. The chronicles do not mention to what particular mission 
Thomas of Celano was sent; we do know, however, that at the Pro- 
vincial Chapter held at Worms in 1222, he was appointed Custodian 
of Mainz, Worms, Cologne, and Spires. One of his companions in 
the new mission-field was Jordan of Giano, another early historian 
of the order. In the following year Caesar of Spires appointed Thomas 
of Celano Vicar of the German Province, while he himself went to 
Assisi for the General Chapter. 

In 1223 Caesar was relieved of his office, and Albert of Pisa was 
appointed Provincial. It seems that at the Provincial Chapter, held 
at Spires on September 8, 1223, Thomas of Celano was appointed 
Custodian of the Rhenish Custody.6 Some, however, are of the opin- 
ion that Celano was freed from his office of Custodian, since his name 
no longer appears in the annals of the German province, and that 
he returned to Italy.’ 

Some authors, as the Protestant minister, Rosedale, think that 
Thomas of Celano saw St. Francis before the latter’s death, and that 
he saw and touched the Saint’s stigmata. We cannot say with any 
degree of certainty whether or not Celano was the constant com- 


5. Ibid., nn. 56-57. 
6. Ibid., n. 1. : 5 
7. P. Eduardus Alenconiensis, S. Francisci Assisiensis Vita et Miracula, p. xvi. 
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panion of the Poverello during his last two years. From his descrip- 
tion of St. Francis’ last two years it would seem rather that he gath- 
ered his information from some eyewitness than that he was an eye- 
witness himself.* In the first chapter of the second part of the Vita 
Prima Celano writes that he will describe the last two years of the 
life of St. Francis, “‘prout potuimus recte scire.”” The word “potuimus” 
seems to indicate a dependence on someone else, or a knowledge 
derived from the means at hand at that time. 

In his description of the Saint’s stigmata, Celano uses the words: 
“Vidimus ista qui ista dicimus, manibus contrectavimus quod manibus 
exaramus....Plures nobiscum fratres, dum viveret sanctus, id aspe- 
xerunt.”? This form of the first person plural does not necessarily 
mean that Thomas of Celano saw, and with his own hand touched, 
the stigmata of St. Francis. Perhaps these words are not the words 
of Celano, but rather of the reliable witnesses, ‘‘fidelibus et probatis 
testibus,” who comprised one of the two sources of information in 
the writing of the Vita Prima.’° Celano, when speaking of himself, 
uses the first person singular form, as “audivi,” “potui,” “intellexi,” 
“studui.”"! We conclude, therefore, that he was not a companion 
of St. Francis during that time, but received his information from the 
companions of the Saint. 

Gregory IX had come to Assisi for the canonization of St. Francis 
and the laying of the corner stone of the new church. It was prob- 
ably after these ceremonies, July 15-16, 1228, that Gregory IX com- 
missioned Celano to prepare a biography of St. Francis. The word 
“probably” is used, for the early chronicles do not specify just when 
Celano received this commission.’* This biography, the Vita Prima or 
Legenda Gregorii, was approved by Gregory IX on February 25, 
1229, and became the official legend of the order. 


8. Leo L. Dubois, S.M., “Thomas of Celano, The Historian of St. Francis,” Cath- 
olic University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 250. 

9. Celano, Tractatus de Miraculis §. Francisci Assisiensis, n. 5. 

10. Celano, Vita Prima, Prol., n. 1. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. “‘Jubente domino et glorioso papa Gregorio.” 

13. “One of the MSS. of the Legend (3817, National Library, Paris, fourteenth 
century) contains the following note: ‘Apud Perusium felix domnus papa Gregorius 
nonus secundo gloriosi pontificatus sui anno quinto kal. martii legendam hanc recepit, 
—" et censuit fore tenendam’” (Johannes Jérgensen, St. Francis of Assisi, 
p. 352). 
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In 1230 Celano was still in Assisi, where he gave to Jordan of 
Giano, who was taking some relics of St. Francis to Germany, “some 
of the hair and particles of clothing of the Saint.”"* From this we 
may conclude that he was probably present at the transfer of the 
body of St. Francis from the Church of San Giorgio to the Church 
of San Francesco, May 25, 1230. 

The chronicles make no further mention of Celano until the 
General Chapter held at Genoa in 1244, when Crescentius of Jesi 
commissioned him to write a new life of the Saint.’° Celano began 
this work after the Chapter and finished it some time between Au- 
gust 11, 1246, and July 13, 1247. This Vita Secunda was approved 
either at the General Chapter held at Lyons, July 13, 1247, or imme- 
diately afterward, by the Minister General, Blessed John of Parma.’® 

In his Vita Prima and Vita Secunda Celano tells us of the con- 
version and deeds of St. Francis. He does not mention all the mira- 
cles attributed to the Saint. Blessed John of Parma, Minister Gen- 
eral from 1247 to 1257, received many requests from the friars, ask- 
ing that the miracles of St. Francis be compiled. By his order Celano 
collected these miracles in his Tractatus de Miraculis S. Francisci 
Assisiensis, which was completed some time between 1250 and 1253.” 

It seems Thomas of Celano then left Assisi and went to the city 
of Tagliacozzo, in the Custody of the Marches. There he had charge 
of the Poor Clare Nuns of the Monastery of St. John of Varro. We 
do not know where Celano spent the next years. In September, 1255, 
St. Clare was canonized by Alexander IV, who called upon the early 
historian of the order to write a biography of the new Saint. This 
he did while he was in Assisi 1255-1256; and the Legenda S. Clarae 
seems to have been the last literary work of Celano. He returned to 
Tagliacozzo and resumed his former duties. He died between 1260 
and 1270, and was buried in the Monastery of the Poor Clares. The 
Sisters of St. Clare abandoned this monastery about 1476. By order 
of Julian II, it was joined to the convent of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in 1506. Ten years later the Conventual Friars placed the 
body of Thomas of Celano behind the main altar of their church. 


14, Edwin J. Auweiler, The Chronica Fratris esa a Giano, p. 30. 
15. Celano, Vita Secunda, Praef. 

16. Ibid. 

17s Celano, Tractatus de Miraculis S. Francisci Assisiensis, Praef. 
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In the beginning of the eighteenth century his remains were clothed 
in a Conventual Friar’s habit, and were placed under the main altar. 
Miracles were attributed to him, and his body has since been vene- 
rated by the Conventual Friars in Tagliacozzo. Every year, on Au- 
gust 2, his body is exposed for public veneration. 

Thomas of Celano is also reputed to be the author of the Dies 
Irae, The inscription found on his tomb refers to this: 


B, THOMAS DE CELANO S. F. D. 
SCRIPTOR CRONICAR ET SEQUENTIAE MORTUOR.'® 


The Stabat Mater dolorosa and the Stabat Mater speciosa are atttib- 
uted to Thomas of Celano by some authors, though it is quite uni- 
versally held that Jacopone of Todi wrote these hymns. 


II. THE WorKS OF THOMAS OF CELANO 


In the preface of his Vita Prima S. Francisci Assisiensis, Celano 
tells us that his aim is to tell the truth,!® and that his sources of 
information are his personal experiences and those of trustworthy 


witnesses.” Celano apologizes for his “unpolished words’?! —a 
phrase which perhaps arises from modesty, for he is indeed the “vir 
literatus” which he elsewhere calls himself.2? That Celano received 
an excellent education is evident from his works, which reveal a 
good knowledge of Sacred Scripture and the Latin language, and 
also some knowledge of the profane writers, especially of the works 
of Lucius Annaeus Seneca.”* The pages are filled with captivating 
descriptions of men and occurrences. His style is pure and elegant. 

Celano divides this work into three parts. The first part, ““opuscu- 
lum primum,” is divided into thirty chapters. They give us the story 
of St. Francis from his early youth to the Christmas spent at Greccio 
in 1223. The second part tells us how St. Francis spent his last two 


18. P. Eduardus piracnslant, op. cit., p. xxi. Father Raphael Huber, O. F. M. 
Conv. interprets the letters “S. F. D.” to mean “Sancti Francisci Discipulus” and the 
words ‘ ‘SEQUENTIAE MORTUOB” to signify the “Dies Irae.” (The letter “BR” in the 
words “CHRONICAR” and “MORTUOB” Bee the form of the genitive plural. 

19. Celano, Vita Prima, Prol., n. 1: “a veritate semper praevia et magistra.”” 

20. Ibid.: “quae ex ipsius ore audivi, vel a fidelibus et probatis testibus intellexi.” 

21. Ibid.: “verbis licet imperitis.” 

22. Ibid., n. 37. 

23. Ibid., nn. 1, 11, 15, 35, 39. 
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years on earth. The third part is divided into three sections. Celano 
begins it with a description of the canonization of the Poverello, 
which leads us to believe that he was an eye witness of the cere- 
mony. Then, “in a few words,”™* he describes the miracles that had 
been accepted and read to the people at the canonization ceremonies 
in Assisi. He concludes his work, the first primary source of the life 
of St. Francis, with an epilogue. 

Celano must be commended for his systematic and logical order. 
He divides his work into three parts. Each part is further divided 
into chapters. Each chapter is composed of two, three, or four at 
the most, numbered paragraphs. At the beginning of each chapter, 
Celano states in a few words what is contained in that chapter, e. g., 
“Caput I. Qualiter conversatus sit in habitu et animo saeculari”; 
“Caput IV. Qualiter, venditis omnibus, pecuniam susceptam con- 
tempsit.” 

At the General Chapter of Paris in 1266, a decree was passed 
in virtue of which the Legenda Major and the Legenda Minor, written 
by St. Bonaventure, were accepted, and all other Legendae were or- 
dered suppressed. Thus the Vita Prima of Celano, which had been 
the official legend of St. Francis for forty years, fell into oblivion. 
It was brought to light again by the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum. 

A year or so after Celano’s first work had been approved, a 
certain “Frater Benedictus” asked Celano to prepare a life of St. 
Francis for choir use. This Legenda S. Francisci ad usum chori, di- 
vided into nine lessons, was probably completed in 1230, and was 
used by the friars until it, too, was supplanted by the Legenda Minor 
of St. Bonaventure in 1266. It is a work of little or no historical 
importance, since it consists of extracts from the Vita Prima. Julian 
of Spires depended upon the Vita Prima and the Legenda S. Francisci 
ad usum chori in writing his work. The Quaracchi editors, going 
further, say that Julian of Spires took “some phrases” from Celano’s 
Legenda chori for his rhythmic office of St. Francis.”° 

After St. Francis had been canonized his deeds, virtues, and ideas 
had been discussed by all, especially by the friars; they had been 
not only extolled, but also exaggerated. The Spirituals were endeavor- 


24. Ibid., n. 127: “breviter.” 
25. Ibid., Praef. 
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ing to spread their non-Franciscan principles. In a word, everybody 
seemed to have had his own version of the deeds and sayings of 
Francis. Just what was the true version? New miracles were reported 
to have been performed by St. Francis. Was there any truth in these 
claims? We read in the Chronicle of Salimbene that “many things 
had been found out about St. Francis which had not [yet} been 
written.” 

At the General Chapter of January, 1244, Crescentius of Jesi, the 
Minister General, ordered all the friars to send him in writing what 
they knew about the “deeds and writings” of St. Francis. Many of 
the friars, especially Brothers Leo, Rufinus, and Angelus, sent in their 
information in the form of certain documents. After the material 
had been collected, Crescentius commissioned the first biographer 
of St. Francis to write a second legend. Celano completed his Vita 
Secunda between August 11, 1246, and July 13, 1247, the date of 
the opening of the General Chapter of Lyons. This Vita Secunda, 
which is also known as the Legenda Secunda, was approved, as al- 
ready mentioned, either at the General Chapter of Lyons, or shortly 
afterward, by the Minister General, Blessed John of Parma. 

There is considerable difference of style between the Vita Prima 
and the Vita Secunda, and more especially in the method and the 
approach of the two parts of the Vita Secunda. The “primum opus,” 
or first part of the second legend, is written in the form of a biog- 
raphy. In it Celano records the conversion of St. Francis, together 
with some facts of his later life, unknown to him at the time when 
he wrote the Vita Prima. In the prologue of the Vita Secunda, Celano 
states the purpose of the second part of the legend, namely, to 
present the principles of St. Francis in regard to himself and to 
his brothers.?” The virtues and ideals of St. Francis are illustrated 
in a collection of stories: 


Caput xxx. Exemplum de mensa in die Paschae apud Graecium prae- 
parata, et quomodo se Christi — sicut peregrinum exhibuit. 

Caput XL. Exemplum sancti de petenda eleemosyna. 

Caput cL. De devotione ad Corpus Domini. 


26. “Hic [Crescentius}] praecepit frati Thomae de Celano, qui primam Le, 
beati Francisci fecerat, ut iterum scriberet alium librum, eo quod multa inveniebantur 
de beato Francisco, quae scripta non erant” (Salimbene, Chronica, Parma, 1857, p. 60; 
cf. Johannes Jérgensen, op. cit., pp. 369-370). 

27. Celano, Vita Secunda, Prol., n. 2. 
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In the Vita Prima Celano uses the first person singular form of 
the verb, as “audivi,” “‘intellexi,” “prout potui,” and thus implies 
that he is the sole author of the work.” In the Vita Secunda he no 
longer uses this form, but the first person plural, as “scriberemus,” 
“concurrimus,” “conquitimus,” “oramus ergo.” From this Celano 
is assumed to be but one of the many co-authors. Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., is of the opinion that Celano is only the “scribe or 
editor,” while the co-authors are the “principal authors” of the 
second part of the Vita Secunda.” 

By decree of the chapter of Paris, 1266, Celano’s Vita Secunda, 
along with all other legends of the Saint, was supplanted by the 
Legenda Major of St. Bonaventure. It disappeared and seemed lost 
for all time, since even the Bollandists were not able to locate it 
when they published the Vita Prima and Celano’s biography of St. 
Clare. The long-lost second legend was finally recovered, however, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1806, Stefano Rinaldi, 
O. F. M. Conv., published Celano’s Vita Secunda in Rome. Rinaldi 
depended on the “Assisi manuscript, then the only manuscript of 
this life known to be in existence.”*° 

Celano, in his Vita Prima, mentions only the miracles that had 
been accepted for the canonization of St. Francis. He confesses that 
he omitted many others.*4 In the prologue of his Vita Secunda, 
he says that he intends to insert in this new work, not all the mira- 
cles of St. Francis, but only “certain miracles” and “as the oppor- 
tunity of inserting them arises.”>? As to why he does not mention 
all the miracles of St. Francis, “We have determined,” he says, “to 
set forth rather the excellence of his life and the upright manner of 
his conduct, since miracles do not make sanctity but only manifest 
it.”*> The friars also had repeatedly urged the Minister General, 
Blessed John of Parma, to have the miracles of their holy founder 
compiled.** Was there any particular reason for the plea of the friars? 


2? «ee 


28. Celano, Vita Prima, Prol., n. 1. 
29. Father Cuthbert, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 427. 
30. Catholic University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 256. 
31. Celano, Vita Prima, Prol., n. 2: “tertium vero miracula multa continet et plura 
tacet.” 

32. Celano, Vita Secunda, Prol., n. 2: ‘“‘Miracula quaedam interseruntur, prout se 
ponendi opportunitas offert.” 

33. Father Cuthbert, op. cit., p. 428. Cf. Celano, Vita Prima, n. 71. 

34, Celano, Tractatus de Miraculis: “multiplicatis litteris.” 
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Blessed John of Parma, at the “General Chapter at Genoa com- 
manded Brother Boniface, who had been the companion of St. Francis, 
to speak to the brethren concerning the truth of the stigmata, since 
many of the brethren throughout the world had doubts concerning 
them.”* Perhaps not only the friars, but also others, were doubting 
the truth of the stigmata and the miracles of St. Francis. The Min- 
ister General asked Celano to complete his Vita Prima with a treatise 
on the miracles of St. Francis. This he did in his Tractatus de Mira- 
culis St. Francisci Assisiensis, written some time between 1250 and 
1253. This treatise records not only the miracles, but also a few 
incidents in the life of St. Francis that had as yet not been given in 
the two legends, e. g., the visit of Fra Giacoma de Settisoli to Francis 
a few days before the Saint’s death. 

When the General Chapter of Paris held in 1266 proscribed the 
earlier legends about St. Francis and ordered them destroyed, to be 
supplanted by the legends of St. Bonaventure, was Celano’s Tractatus 
de Miraculis also included? It seems that up to the present historians 
of the sources of Franciscan history have not sufficiently considered 
this question. The Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals mentions 
only the fact that Celano had written a treatise on the miracles of 
St. Francis.** We may justly conclude, then, that all the works of 
Celano were practically lost for centuries. 

A “fragment” of the Tractatus de Miraculis was found by Sabatier 
in a manuscript at Assisi. It was published in the Miscellanea Fran- 
ciscana, which is now edited by the Friars Minor Conventual.>” The 
treatise was finally found in its integrity. ‘It was secured at the sale 
of the Balthazar Boncompagni library, in January, 1898, by Father 
Louis Anthony Porrentruy, Definitor General of the Capuchins.’’3® 
The Bollandist, Father Van Ortroy, published the complete work in 
the eighteenth volume of the Analecta Bollandiana.° 

All the works in their integrity were finally found. A “fragment” 
of the Vita Secunda had been found in the public library of Poppi, 
not far from Mount Alverna in Tuscany. In the Boncompagni library 
another copy of the Vita Secunda was found. It was now possible to 


. Father Cuthbert, The Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston, p. 35. 
. Analecta Franciscana, Il, 276. 

. Catholic University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 256. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 
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edit the complete works of Celano. The two legends of Celano and 
his Tractatus de Miraculis were first published by the Rev. H. G. Rose- 
dale, an English Protestant minister. 


The work had been prepared and published hurriedly — some say, to 
forestall the edition announced by Father Edouard d’Alencon. Besides many 
misprints, the work abounds in other defects: the well-known names of 
“Vita Prima” and ‘Vita Secunda” have been changed to those of “Legenda 
Gregorii” and “Legenda Antiqua” and, to add to the confusion, the Second 
Life of Thomas of Celano contained in the Boncompagni manuscript has 
been published under the name of ‘““Tractatus Secundus” as a work differ- 
ent from the “Legenda Antiqua,” while it is only another copy of the same 
work with slight variants and transpositions.4° 


In the meanwhile the edition of Father Edouard d’Alengon was 
announced, This edition contained the two legends of Celano, the 
Legenda ad usum chori, and the Tractatus de Miraculis, as also two 
liturgical works, the Sequentia Fratris Thomae a Celano de Beato 
Francisco and the Sequentia Altera.’ This edition was for years the 
standard one. Today the Quaracchi edition of Celano’s works on 
St. Francis of Assisi is considered the best. 

Sabatier, in his ‘Critical Study of the Sources” of the life of 


St. Francis, accuses Thomas of Celano of partiality, of being the 
tool of the dominating party. He says: 


If Celano was put in trust with the official biography, it is because, being 
equally in sympathy with Gregory IX and Brother Elias, his absence had kept 
him out of the conflicts which had marked the last years of Francis’ life. 
Of an irenic temper, he belonged to the category of those souls who easily 
persuade themselves that obedience is the first of virtues, that every superior 
is a saint; and if unluckily he is not, that he should nonetheless act as though 
he were.42 

Sabatier claims that in the Vita Prima Celano praises Gregory IX 
and Brother Elias, and does not mention the early companions of the 
Saint, the Spirituals, because of his partiality. He endeavors to 
strengthen his claims with certain facts taken from the Vita Secunda. 
When Celano wrote his Vita Secunda the Spirituals were the domi- 
nating power. Elias had revolted. He was excommunicated and had 
gone over to Frederick II. Because Elias was no longer in power, 
Celano did not praise him, but rather the Spirituals and their prin- 


40. Ibid., 257. 
41. P. Eduardus Alenconiensis, op. cit. Cf. index. 
42. Paul Sabatier, op. cit., p. 366. 
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ciples of poverty and simplicity — in direct contradiction to his former 
policy. Sabatier adduces as further proof for his statements the 
“apparently different accounts” of the blessings bestowed upon Elias 
and his companions by St. Francis. The Poverello, weak and blind, 
knew that his last moments were approaching and wanted to bless 
his friars before leaving them. As Brother Elias and the other friars 


were kneeling around him, St. Francis put his hand upon the head 
of Elias, asking: 


“On whom do I now hold my right hand?” ‘On Brother Elias,” they 
answered. “Thus do I desire it,” he said. ‘Thee, my son, I now bless in all 
thy undertakings, and, as the Almighty has, through thy hands, multiplied 
my brothers and children, so I now on thee and through thee bless them all. 
May God, the King of all things, bless thee in Heaven and on earth! I bless 
thee as I can and more than I can, and what I am unable to do for thee, may 
He do Who can do all things! May God remember thy work and thy efforts, 
and mayest thou reap the reward of the just! Mayest thou obtain all the 
blessings thou desirest, and may that which thou askest be realized... . ’’43 


Approximately eighteen years later, Celano related the same in- 
cident in a somewhat different manner. 


“As all his brethren were sitting around his deathbed, he extended over 
them his right hand, and beginning by his vicar (Elias), he imposed hands 
on each of those who were present, through them blessing also his brethren 
who were absent, who were in all parts of the world, and those who were 
to come after them until the end of ages,” and Thomas of Celano adds as a 
special warning to Elias: “let no one usurp to himself the blessing which he 
has conferred on the brothers present for the brothers absent; this blessing, 
as described elsewhere, may appear personal, but it must be understood rather 
as regarding the office itself.”” In another passage of his Vita Secunda, Thomas 
of Celano writes these words which are not less significant: “Who are those 
who announce themselves as strong with the blessing which they have ob- 
tained from the Saint and boast that they have enjoyed his intimate friend- 
ship? If — may this never happen! — they have without remorse exhibited 
in themselves the works of darkness to the peril of others, woe to them, 
for they deserve eternal damnation !’’44 


There is a vast difference between these two reports concerning 
Brother Elias. This discrepancy is not, as Sabatier claims, an open 
manifestation of Celano’s partiality. In forming our conclusion, we 
must take into consideration the various conditions which existed 


43. Catholic University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 261. Cf. Celano, Vita Prima, 
n. 108. 
44, Ibid. Cf. Celano, Vita Secunda, n. 156. 
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when Thomas of Celano wrote his two legends. When he wrote his 
Vita Prima, Brother Elias was a member of the order. He had not 
been excommunicated from the Church and had given no scandal. 
He had been a close friend of St. Francis, and also of Pope Gregory 
IX. It was only natural then for Celano to praise Elias and to put 
more emphasis on the facts concerned. As we mentioned earlier, one 
of the sources used by Celano was “trustworthy witnesses,” and be- 
cause Celano was not a companion of St. Francis during the Saint’s 
last two years on earth, he received his information from the com- 
panions of the Saint. Perhaps it was Elias himself who related the 
circumstances of the blessing of St. Francis; and naturally he would 
lay emphasis on certain facts. We cannot say that Brother Elias de- 
ceived Celano, or made him relate incidents which did not really 
occur, For the number of friars present at the bestowal of the bless- 
ing upon Brother Elias was not small. Thomas of Celano probably 
gives us not the exact words of St. Francis, but rather the substance 
of the blessing. 

When Celano was writing his Vita Secunda, on the other hand, 
Brother Elias was no longer a member of the order. He had been 
excommunicated from the Church. He had given scandal to the world. 
He had gone over to Frederick II, who “had burnt the town of 
Celano and sent its inhabitants into exile.”** Can we blame Celano 
for not praising Elias as much as he had done in his former work? 

What contradictions there are in the two accounts may perhaps 
be reconciled by the understanding student. In both accounts Celano 
states that the blessing was given to Elias by St. Francis on his death- 
bed: there is a difference only in the interpretation of the facts. In 
the Vita Prima we read: “As the Almighty has, through thy hands, 
multiplied my brothers and children, so I now on thee and through 
thee bless them all.’” Here the blessing “was interpreted as largely 
of a personal nature.’ In the Vita Secunda Elias was blessed, “not 
as a private individual, but only in as much as he represented the 
whole order. Hence he should not arrogate to himself the glory 
of this blessing, nor will it preserve him from eternal damnation, if, 
by his scandal, he leads astray the children of Francis.’ 


45. Catholic University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 262. 
46. 9 gga University Bulletin, XIII (1907), 263. 
47. Ibid. 
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Celano writes in the preface of his first work that his aim is to 
tell the truth. Even though some historians have tried to prove that 
he was a biased writer, we may truthfully say that Celano has strictly 
adhered to the truth. Perhaps the future will reveal new documents 
and will give new information. For the present, the best original 
sources for a knowledge of St. Francis are still the Vita Prima and the 
Vita Secunda, the latter written exactly seven hundred years ago. 
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DISSERTATIONS 


The following Master of Arts theses have been accepted by St. Bonaventure 
College, and are available for inter-library loan. 

Angelo, Albert Anthony, O.F.M., The School of Alexandria and its 
Educational Significance (1943). Pp. iii+145. 

Bailey, Declan, O. F.M., The Teaching of the Catholic Church as a 
Basis for the Solution of the Problem of Segregation of the Negro Race in 
the United States (1943). Pp. 45. 

Carr, Peter Anthony, O. F. M., Diplomatic Relations between the United 
States and Columbia concerning the Panama Canal (1943). Pp. v+58. 

Colligan, Owen Anthony, O.F.M., Peace in the Sense of the Holy 
Gospels and the Fathers (1944). Pp. v+-47. 

Day, Sebastian, O. F.M., Intuitive Cognition according to John Duns 
Scotus (1943). Pp. vii+84. 

Duffy, Columban, O.F.M., The “Tractatus de Moneta’ of Nicholas 
Orésme, Bishop of Lisieux (1944). Pp. 210. 

Grothe, Sister Justina, I. C., Diego de Landa, Franciscan Missionary of 
Yucatan, 1524-1579 (1943). Pp. 195. 

Knopke, Kenneth A., O.F.M., A Critical Evaluation of the “Sketch 
Book” of Washington Irving (1943). Pp. 57. 

Krieger, Anselm A., O. F. M., The Wilmot Proviso: A Negative Influence 
That Became Positive (1944). Pp. iv+40. 

Portier, Sister Mary David, O.S.F., John Keats and the Doctrine of 
Beauty (1944). Pp. 49. 

Roche, Evan, O. F.M., Ockham’s Critique of the Proof of Duns Scotus 
for the Existence of God (1943). Pp. iii+24. 

Schuck, James A., O.F.M., Philip Il and Mary Tudor (1943). Pp. 
v+101. 

Sullivan, Sister Mary Charles, O. S. F., The Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
(1944). Pp. 28. 

Wall, Malachy A., O. F. M., Isidore of Seville: Saint and Scholar (1943). 
Pp. iv+47. 

Wheeler, Sister Joan Marie, O. S. F., Roman Catholicism and the Stuarts, 
1603-1688 (1943). Pp. 45. 

Zielinski, Simon, O. F. M. Conv., Logic of Propositions in William. Ock- 
ham, by ]. Salamucha, Translated from the Polish with a Commentary (1944). 
Pp. xiit+74+25. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


On February 3, 1944, the Most Rev. Minister General of the Order of 
Friars Minor appointed a Delegate General for Spain in the person of Very 
Rev. Leon Villuendas, O. F.M., Definitor General, who at the time was in 
Madrid. Upon the elevation of Fr. Villuendas to the Bishopric of Teruel, 
Very Rev. Agustin Zuluaga, O. F. M., Ex-Commissary General was appointed 
to succeed him (Archivo Ibero-Americano, April, 1944, p. 337). 

On March 15, 1944, a conference was held in Madrid by the Circulo Cul- 
tural “Medina,” the subject under consideration being, “La Civilizacién Azteca, 
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segan el P. Franciscano Bernardino de Sahagan (Archivo Ibero-Americano, 
April, 1944, p. 344). 

On March 21, 1944, Rev. Walter Duffy, O. F. M. Conv., passed his oral 
examinations and defended his thesis: “The Tribal Theory of Hebrew 
Origins,” in partial fulfilment of requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology at the Catholic University of America (Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, July, 1944, p. 362). 

As a result of the latest summer session of the Franciscan Institute at 
St. Bonaventure College, the National Tertiary Organization offered a scholar- 
ship for 1945 to participants in the course on “Franciscan Spirituality as 
Reflected in the Third Order.” The scholarship was open to the 1944 par- 
ticipants, meaning actual students, or the theological school or the province 
they represented. It was in the nature of an award for the best essay on the 
“Vocation to the Third Order,” and had a monetary value of fifty to seventy- 
five dollars in necessary expenses. The essay was to develop the thought 
of what type of prospects the average friar a er to enter the Third 
Order in view of its mission (Franciscan Herald and Forum, October 1, 
1944, p. 316). 

The Giornale di Azione Cattolica, quoted by the Vatican Wireless, says 
that there is very little damage in Assisi. “The Basilica of St. Francis and 
all the other sanctuaries dedicated to the Saint, and the town, with its public 
buildings and houses are safe. The preservation of Assisi appears to have 
been brought about by a miracle. In Siena likewise, there is very little damage” 
(The Tablet, July 8, 1944). However, it has been reported that the dome 
of the Basilica of Our Lady of Angels was hit by a shell. 

The Academia Catholica Sinica, recently founded in New York City, aims 
at keeping apace of the opportunities of the Church in China and among 
Chinese people everywhere. The organization was founded by Father John 
Baptist Kao, O. F. M., and Rev. John T. S. Mao. Thirty members were en- 
rolled at the inaugural meeting. All volunteered to translate a selected book 
from English and other languages into Chinese before the year is ended 
(Catholic Mission Digest, October, 1944, p. 21). 

Cuba’s First National Congress of Franciscan Tertiaries, organized by the 
Rev. Serafin Ajuria, O. F.M., and presided over by Rev. Basilio de Guerra, 
O. F. M., Commissary Provincial, was attended by more than 2,000. 

A feature film, Saint Francis of Assisi, has just been released for loan. 
A 16 mm sound film of ten reels, it is available through Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 

A dissertation will be published shortly by Emmett Rothan, O. F. M., 
in partial fulfilment for a doctorate at the Catholic University. His subject, 
“German Catholics in the United States from 1830 to 1860,” was prepared 
under the direction of Richard J. Purcell (Catholic Educational Review, 
September, 1944, p. 442). 

Rev. Cosmas Korb, O. F. M. Conv., has a collection of coins, including 
every coin, except two, mentioned in the Bible (Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
July, 1944, p. 362). 

The Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
appointed Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Revision Committee of the Old Testament. He succeeds the Rev. Dr. Patrick 
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W. Skehan, who continues as a member of the Editorial Board (Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, July, 1944, p. 363). 

Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., of Capuchin College, Brookland, D. C., 
was elected Assistant General Secretary of the Catholic Biblical Association 
of America during its eighth annual meeting held this year at St. Mary's 
College, Holy Cross, Indiana. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas. By Hans Meyer. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
Eckhoff. (St. Louis, London: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. viii+581. 
$5.00.) 


Students of medieval Scholasticism will welcome the translation of 
Meyer's work: Thomas von Aquin. Sein System und seine geistesgeschichtliche 
Stellung. There is no scarcity of comprehensive presentations of the philo- 
sophical thought of St. Thomas. Many scholars in various tongues have 
devoted their pen to the task of expressing in modern language what the 
great Aquinas has expressed in his medieval language for medieval times. 
Meyer's work ranks among the best, and hence it was a happy inspiration 
to make this work, which first appeared in German in 1938, accessible to 
the English-speaking reader. For it has certain features by which it is well 
distinguished from similar works. 

With good reason the author sees in St. Thomas the eminent philosopher 
of order, and therefore he centers the main part of his work around the idea 
of “The Structure of Reality” (“Der Aufbau der Wirklichkeit”) with the 
following subdivisions: ‘The Structure of Individual Things” (“Die Struktur 
des Einzeldinges”) ; “The Hierarchy of the Forms of Being” (‘Das Stufen- 
reich der Seinsformen und ihr Zusammenhang”) ; “Origin and Corruption 
of Things” (“Werden und Verinderung, Entste hen und Vergehen der 
Dinge’’) ; and “Order in the Universe” (“Die Welt ein Ordo”). This main 
part is preceded by an introduction: “St. Thomas and the Thirteenth Century” 
(“Die Stellung des Thomas im 13. Jahrhundert— Die Struktur seines 
Denkens’’) dealing with “Historical Influences” (“Die geschichtlichen Quel- 
len und ihre Verwertung”), “St. Thomas’ Contribution to Philosophy” 
(“Thomas und die Eigenart seiner Leistung”), “St. Thomas the Man” (“Das 
Innenbild des Thomas, seine ausseren Kimpfe’’). 

This original approach to the system of St. Thomas has prevented the 
author from dealing with the philosophical thought of Aquinas in the manner 
of a neo-Scholastic textbook. He presents it rather as living thought and as 
the fruit of a personal solution of the problem of Faith and Reason on the 
basis of a partly transformed Aristotelianism. It thus shows in bold relief 
the central intellectual virtue of St. Thomas: his reverence for facts and con- 
sequently for truth, regardless of any human authority. 

The same virtue seems to have been in the author himself, since he not 
only praises St. Thomas for his great achievements — and he has many occa- 
sions for doing so — but likewise does not shrink from criticising, wherever 
he feels himself forced to do so. Thus it happens quite often that the author, 
who is well versed not only in Greek philosophy (of which he has written an 
excellent textbook and several studies) but also in Scholastic philosophy in 
general, does not fail to point out better solutions, offered especially by the 
Franciscan school and mainly by Scotus. This makes the work the more valu- 
able for those who, though admiring the achievement of St. Thomas, never- 
theless use the liberty granted to them by the example of Aquinas, to prefer 
certain solutions which they believe to be better founded in accordance with 
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reason and facts. Hence no Franciscan library should fail to place this book 
on its shelves. For it well represents the attitude recommended to the Fran- 
ciscan lector by the Constitutions of his order: to follow wholeheartedly the 
Franciscan school and to hold St. Thomas in great esteem. 

It is, of course, hardly possible, in a review of a work of this scope to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that all the problems of importance are touched 
on, the historical development briefly sketched, St. Thomas’ contributions 
clearly brought out, and the further development indicated. It is remarkable 
how much material is condensed in this book of more than 500 pages dealing 
with such a vast subject. Text-references are plentiful, and many references 
to pertinent literature and Meyer’s own previous studies are added. Unfor- 
tunately most of the latter and many of the former are omitted in the 
translation. 

Though we pay our almost unqualified homage to the original work, we 
cannot do the same to the translation. The reviewer has checked many pages 
for correctness of translation. Though the general idea of the original is 
usually rendered into English, nuances, and often important ones, are missed. 
It frequently happens that sentences or parts of sentences are omitted. It may 
be well to illustrate this by examining a few pages dealing with: “The differ- 
ence between man and woman.” 

We read (in the translation) on page 207: 

“He was greatly influenced in this respect by the Stagirite’s lack of esteem 
for women [the German original has the much stronger expression: “De- 
gtadiering des Weiblichen”} and also perhaps by the opinion of the age.” 
The “perhaps” is not in the original, which however adds: “‘speziell seiner 
minchischen Lebensverhiltnisse” (p. 233). On page 233 we read in the 
original: ““Worauf griindet Thomas seine Bewertung? Ausgangspunkt und 
Fundament liegen im Biologischen.” The translation (p. 208) reads: “For 
this evaluation of man and woman St. Thomas relied on the contemporary 
conclusions of biology.” Meyer does not say that the contemporary con- 
clusions of biology were the basis for St. Thomas’ depreciation of woman, but 
only biological considerations, viz., of St. Thomas himself, since the biology of 
the Franciscan school was different, assigning to woman an active, though subor- 
dinated, part in generation, and not restricting her function to the passive part 
of providing simply the matter for generation. This has important bearings on 
Scholastic Mariology. In the sentence: “Not only does woman contribute 
the less important part to the production of the offspring, but she has the 
weaker body,” etc., it is not brought out that the first part of it is the reason 
for the second; for we read in the original (p. 234): “Mit ihrem geringen 
Zeugungsbeitrag ist der schwachere KGrper .. . verbunden” (i. e., by an inner 
connection!). A little further on, the sentence: “In woman the concupiscible 
appetite predominates, while man is the expression of the more stable ele- 
ment,” is a very inadequate translation of the original: “Im Weib iiberwiegt 
das Lustmoment [lacking in the translation} und der konkupiszible Seelenteil, 
wahrend der Mann den Ausdruck des muthaften Elementes darstellt.” Appar- 
ently the translator was not aware of the ancient Platonic-Aristotelian names 
of the parts of the soul, which are used here. He should have used “‘irascible” 
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instead of “stable.” On the same page we read: “Obviously, according to 
St. Thomas, she is unfitted to fill any position in the Church; she is not a 
full-fledged citizen because she cannot exercise any civil rights.” The original 
reads: “Dass sie keine kirchlich-geistigen Aemter bekleiden kann, ist be- 
gteiflich [not “obvious” but “understandable”; the following “aber” is 
omitted and the opposition between the two points of this sentence obliterated} 
aber sie ist auch kein Vollbiirger, insofern si keine staatlichen Rechte ausiibt”’ 
(not “‘ausiiben kann!”’). On page 209, the following sentence of the original is 
omitted: ‘Der Mann kann ohne Einwilligung seiner Frau seinen Freiheitsstand 
und damit seine Rechtsselbststandigkeit aufgeben.” At the end of the sentence 
(p. 209): “He thought that man would be able to perform household duties 
better than woman because he saw only brothers performing these tasks in 
his monastery,” the rest is left out: “und auf den Klesengilies nur Sklaven.” 
The following sentence: “His lack of appreciation of women as mother and 
wife is more amazing, as are his astounding views about women’s souls and 
minds,” is, to say the least, a very vague and weak translation of the original: 
“Weit schwerer wiegt, dass er die Wesensnatur des Weibes als Mutter und 
Gattin, ihre Seelenstruktur, ihre Seelenkraft und Seelenmacht, ihre wahre 
Bedeutung fiir Familie und Gemeinschafts kultur so wenig befriedigend he- 
rausgestellt hat” (p. 235). 

Lastly, the index at the end of the translation is poorer than in the original. 
Not only Franciscans but others as well will be amazed to find under the 
heading: “Duns Scotus Eriugena’” references to John Scottus Eriugena and 
John Duns Scotus. 

In spite of these shortcomings, we recommend the translation of this work 
to all who are interested in having a true picture of St. Thomas and not merely 
an idealized one. It should have the wholesome effect of fostering a little 
more of the critical attitude in regard to Scholastic tradition than is generally 
in evidence. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


A Realistic Philosophy. By Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ph. D. (Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xii+ 268. $2.75.) 


This book is composed of two main parts, of which the first is apparently 
intended to provide a sustaining background or framework for the second. 
In the Introduction the author attempts to sketch with broad strokes the 
family relationships of philosophic schools and personalities. The result is 
not always felicitous. The history of philosophy cannot receive just treatment 
when limitations of space demand that judgments be couched in sweeping 
generalizations. Nor is it fair to dismiss a thinker with a label or a “tag.” 
To cite one example, Ockham is discredited by being tagged as a Nominalist, 
as “despairing of the ability of human reason to establish criteria of true and 
false, of good and evil” (p. 6), as holding the theory of double truth (p. 9), 
as turning theology into ‘“Theologism” (p. 25), as a fideist (p. 247), and 
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so on. Such criticisms seem to reveal the excessive dependence on the part 
of the author on secondary sources of questionable value. 

Again because of over-simplification, chapters I and II (“Being and 
Reality” — Metaphysics; and “Human Action and Moral Values” — Ethics) 
fail to make any real contribution to an understanding of neo-Scholasticism. 

Chapters III and IV (which deal with Political and Economic Philosophy) 
show the author on more familiar ground and make a definite contribution 
to topics of current interest. Dr. Reinhardt handles very competently the 
problems arising from “Human Action in State and Society” (chapter III), 
discussing the “Nature of Justice,” “Man and the State,” “War and the 
Moral Law,” and similar questions of vital import today. His historical 
analyses of political theories and his philosophical scrutiny of politico-eco- 
nomical ideologies are stimulating, scholarly, and realistic. Indeed his real- 
ism in this section fully justifies his use of the word “realistic” in the title. 
In this chapter and in chapter IV (which deals with “Economics and Ethics,” 
“The Dignity of Labor,” “The Rights and Obligations of Ownership”) he 
proves himself to be a capable expositor of the great social encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, and a worthy contemporary of men like Christo- 
pher Dawson, Hollis, and Waldemar Gurian. 


SEBASTIAN Day, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N .Y. 


Humanism and Theology. (The Aquinas Lecture, 1943). By Werner Jaeger. 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1943. Pp. iv+-87. $1.50.) 


It might easily be a moot question whether the lecture here presented 
is of more interest to the student of Greek philosophy and humanism than 
to the Scholastic philosopher and historian. At any rate, it is certainly of 
importance for both of them, as well as for the historian of general human 
culture, offering as it does the balanced judgment of an outstanding classical 
humanist and student of Greek philosophy, on the Scholastic renaissance of 
the thirteenth century and the humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas. To accom- 
plish his aim — the presentation of St. Thomas and the Aristotelian revival 
of the golden age of Scholasticism as a genuine instance of a renaissance of 
true humanism — the author gives a panoramic view of the history of classical 
culture and pursues its root in the central figures of Greek philosophy. 

The philosophico-historical principle underlying the whole treatment is 
that there is no true or integral humanism that does not believe in the essen- 
tially rational nature of man or in the existence of the superhuman and the 
possibility of a rational approach to it. Humanism and theology, therefore, 
are not incompatible but mutually complementary; theology, as the rational 
knowledge of God, fulfilling the task formulated but unsolved by humanism, 
the ultimate meaning of life. The author is at pains to show, on historical 
grounds alone, that the sensist and completely anthropological, atheological 
humanism, accepted and fostered by many today, is in reality a throwback 
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to the Sophists and has nothing in common with the bumanitas, the paideia, 
of classical humanism rooted in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (p. 51). 

On the basis of such a thesis, developed in excellent detail in the latter 
part of the book, Professor Jaeger is able to gauge the importance of St. 
Thomas and the thirteenth-century Scholastics. That the Angelic Doctor is 
in the true sense of the word a humanist even in his very theocentric world- 
view is made evident from the new and intense evaluation of the rational 
aspect of human nature his doctrines inaugurated (p. 18). That in relation 
to the other renaissances of history, the work of St. Thomas shows itself to be 
a true humanistic renaissance is manifest by its approach to the classics of the 
past, its preference for the auctores rather than for mere textbooks, its honest 
and objective effort to understand them, and its use of new and direct trans- 
lations for the purposes of commentary. Above all, like all true humanism, 
the humanism of St. Thomas sets forth the ideal of human life in such a way 
that it includes as essential the presence and operation of the divine (p. 35). 

Though Professor Jaeger is concerned principally with the Angel of the 
Schools, it is evident that he does not intend to limit such statements as the 
foregoing wholly and exclusively to him, but wishes to embrace all those 
Scholastics who made the newly discovered monuments of ancient culture 
part and parcel of their system. For this reason he has caused the Middle 
Ages to be seen in a better light and what is usually called the Renaissance 
to be viewed from a truer perspective. And for this we thank him. 

One wonders, however, whether such a statement as this can be char- 
acterized as Thomistic teaching: “In the hierarchy of this cosmos, what we 
call ‘things’ are the materialization of the ideal forms which are the essence 
and constitute the reality of everything” (p. 19). The expression “duplex 
veritas” (p. 69, n. 9) is misleading; it should rather read “duplex veritatis 
modus” (cf. Contra Gentiles, I, c. 3). And is it historically correct to say 
that “the concept of formae substantiales was introduced by St. Thomas” 
(p. 69, n. 11). One receives the impression from both text and footnotes 
that the author is much at home in the historical and humanist elements of 
his topics, but none too clear or sure in philosophical discussion touching on 
medieval Scholasticism. 


IGNATIUS Brapy, O. F. M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Molders of the Medieval Mind. By Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D. (St. Louis, 
London: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. viii+194. $2.00.) 


According to the author’s explanation in his preface, the present book 
“is concerned with the influence of the Fathers of the Church on the School- 
men of the Middle Ages.” Since he calls every educational activity from 
the time of Boethius to Erasmus “‘Scholasticism,” he can justly consider the 
predecessors of the Scholastics the Fathers of the Church. The object, how- 
ever, of his study “‘is to nga out the significance of the Church Fathers and 
their educational principles as molders of the medieval mind” (p. iii). 

It appears to the present reviewer that the title of this book is, to say the 
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least, misleading. Except for a few very one-sided references to Scholastics 
(and principally to St. Thomas) the book deals entirely with the Fathers 
of the Church. The educational point of view is everywhere emphasized but 
not organically gs A hence it appears more as an addition to the work 
than as the leading idea suggested by the title. The book can best be char- 
acterized as a short textbook of Patrology with special reference to the educa- 
tional ideas of the Fathers of the Church. How the Fathers molded the 
medieval mind is mostly left to the guessing of a reader who is acquainted 
with both Patrology and Scholasticism. 

The first thirty-eight pages deal with the Roman school and Roman 
methods of education, and with Christianity and early Western civilization. 
After this, the life, main works, and some ideas of the Fathers are expounded. 
First, of the Fathers of the East: St. Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, St. Athanasius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, the Three Cappadocians, St. 
John Chrysostom, Dionysius Pseudo-areopagite, and St. John Damascene. 
Then, of the Fathers of the West: Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Lactantius, St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine. A closing 
chapter discusses the Patristic attitude toward pagan learning, followed by a 
summary, an extensive bibliography and an index. 

We call attention to some details, many of which are surprising. On 
page 26: “By revealing the immortality of goodness Christ held out to men 
the hope of a happy existence in the future and eternal life.” On page 55, 
note 26, Phocalia should be Philocalia. On page 67: “St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus tells us that, while the three of them were students in Athens...”; 
as a matter of fact, Gregory speaks only of himself and St. Basil, and not 
of Gregory of Nyssa, who joined the two friends later. On page 96:- John 
Damascene is called a “confirmed Aristotelian.” This is certainly exaggerated, 
for Damascene’s Dialectica contains also much from Ammonius and Porphyry, 
that is, much of neo-Platonist origin. To refer the three proofs of the exist- 
ence of God which were repeated or compiled by Damascene to the five 
Scholastic (!) proofs is, to say the least, inexact. On page 98 we are in- 
formed that a part of the De Fide Orthodoxa of John Damascene was trans- 
lated into Latin. The author probably means that a part, namely, “De Fide 
Orthodoxa,” of the entire work was translated by Burgundio. It escaped 
the author’s notice that the division of the De Fide Orthodoxa into four 
parts, as it is found in our editions, is probably due to the influence of the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, and not vice versa; and that among all the 
Scholastics, Alexander of Hales, O. F. M., is most deeply influenced by Dama- 
scene (p. 98). On page 157 the expression, “‘ontological argument,” applied 
to St. Anselm’s teaching is, in our opinion, an anachronism and misnomer. 
Franciscans will be flattered to read here also: ‘Robert Grosseteste, the dis- 
tinguished Franciscan {sic} teacher at Oxford.” 

Nevertheless the book has value as an initiation into Patrology with 
regard to education in general. Some interesting points are brought out, 
though a great line of ideas is missing. The author deserves credit for having 
drawn our attention to something which we need badly, namely, a book on 
the ideal of Christian education written in the manner of Jaeget’s Paideia. 
In spite of many attempts, made chiefly in special studies or general histories 
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of education, the history of the one great ideal of Christian education, varied 
under occasional divergent non-Christian influences, remains to be written. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy Name. By Peter R. 
Biasiotto, O. F. M. (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure College and 
Seminary, 1943. Pp. xii+188. $1.50.) 


Writing according to the strictest historical canons, the author of this 
valuable monograph has managed to breathe life into what might have been 
only dry bones of erudition. No doubt the fascinating subject-matter con- 
tributed not a little to this happy consummation, but the talent of the author 
is also, and particularly, responsible. No one, it is safe to prophesy, will 
begin this doctoral dissertation without reading it entirely. And no one will 
read it without admitting that Father Peter has come to grips with one of 
the most difficult problems in the history of the devotions of the Church. 
Probably not all will agree with all the judgments expressed, but all will have 
to admit that the writer candidly examines the difficulties, avoids no opposing 
arguments, and is remarkably moderate in his conclusions. 

Father Peter’s work is a model of clear organization. Chapter I gives 
an account of “The Monogram of the Name of Jesus,” an account which for 
all its brevity teems with information and answers many questions which are 
raised about the IHS. In the second chapter, the author has gathered what 
the writings of Christian antiquity contain concerning the devotion. Admitting 
that the material is scanty, and that the devotion during this period is often 
indistinguishable from devotion to the person of Jesus, Father Peter has never- 
theless found many beautiful passages in the works of the Fathers of the 
first seven centuries. 

The rest of the monograph proper is devoted to medieval devotion (690- 
1456) to the Holy Name. In addition to a general survey (chapter III) we 
are furnished with an extremely interesting study (chapter IV) of the devo- 
tion,in England. A chapter (V) is also devoted to the Order of Preachers. 
In chapter VI the author handles the abundant materials which history affords 
of Franciscan devotion to the Holy Name. Father Peter shows how this 
heritage from St. Francis was carefully guarded and increased during the 
centuries. Gilbert of Tournay, St. Bonaventure, and Francis of Mayron are 
some of those inscribed on this Franciscan honor roll. But St. Bernardine of 
Siena and St. John Capistran naturally receive the most extended treatment. 
They are, without contest, the brightest names in the long history of the 
devotion to the Name of Jesus. Father Peter does them full justice in a 
luminous narrative which culminates with the Battle of Belgrade — “the 
crowning episode in the annals of the Name above all names.” 

In a useful “Supplement” to this monograph the author delves fruitfully 
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into the history of Holy Name Societies, intent on discovering why the custody 
of the devotion is entrusted in our days to the Order of Preachers. Frequently 
here he finds himself taking issue with Father A. Bremond, O. P. While 
Father Peter has not proved his position in all respects, e. g., in the matter 
of the two Bulls of April 13, 1564, his treatise will serve to reorientate re- 
search on the subject and to indicate the path which a definitive solution of 
the problems involved must take. 

Without doubt this book forms an important contribution to the literature 
on Church history in English. The author has a genius for assembling facts 
and he knows how to weave them into a readable narrative. 


E. A. Ryan, S. J. 


Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 


Sources of Franciscan History (Reprint from Documented History of the 
Franciscan Order). By Raphael M. Huber, O. F. M. Conv. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: The Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944. Pp. vit114. $1.00.) 


Sources of Franciscan History is a separate edition (in the form of a 
paper-bound reprint) of the third part of Fr. Raphael M. Huber’s Docu- 
mented History of the Franciscan Order. As it stands, the book is a complete 
unit, embodying the historical titles bearing on the origin and rise of the 
Franciscan order, and an evaluation of them. 

The volume is nicely divided into three chapters. The first, the major 
portion of the book, deals with the sources for the life of St. Francis. Before 
beginning the lists of the sources themselves, Fr. Huber discusses the authen- 
ticity and reliability of these early Franciscan documents. Then follows a 
chronological table of source-dependencies according to the outline of Lem- 
mens. Finally, the author records the individual sources, briefly describing 
each in turn. These sources fall into nine groups: 1. The Writings of Francis; 
2. Early Legends; 3. Additional Minor Legends; 4. Early but Unreliable 
Sources; 5. Papal Documents; 6. Early Chronicles; 7. Literary Criticism; 8. 
Literature on St. Francis; 9. Bibliographies. ' 

The second chapter is more general, and deals with sources for the order 
of St. Francis. Fr. Huber classifies these sources into eight groups. 1. Sources 
of the Order of Friars Minor (e.g. Bullaria, Monumenta, Statuta, etc.) ; 
2. Early Annals and Chronicles of the Order; 3. Later Annals and Chronicles 
of the Order; 4. Modern General Histories of the Order; 5. Special Features 
(e. g. Privileges of the Order, Legislation, Martyrologies, Missiology) ; 6. 
Encyclopedias and Periodicals; 7. Official Organs; 8. Bibliographies. 

The third and final chapter is a reprint of Archbishop Paschal Robinson's 
translation of the First (1209-1221) and Second (1223) Rules of the Order 
of Friars Minor. 

Fr. Huber handles all his material well. Ordinarily one would expect 
to find merely lists of sources. In this volume, however, each source is given 
a brief description; and with it, as succinctly as possible, a schedule of the 
various editions of the work, as well as the best evaluations and studies in 
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the recognized Franciscan periodicals. To say the least, this required meticu- 
lous work. Even though sources are culled from all important modern lan- 
guages, 
and the 


icularly in sections 7, 8, and 9 of chapter one, and sections 4 
ollowing of chapter two, the handy arrangement makes consultation 
of this work a pleasure. 

Fr. Huber follows the traditional and generally accepted view concerning 
the Legenda Trium Sociorum, and devotes some space to a discussion of the 
ag wy He does not discuss Mr. Moorman’s recent contribution, though 

e does mention his work elsewhere. ; 

None will criticize Fr. Huber for being selective in certain lists and 
bibliographies. It is common knowledge that an exhaustive list of Franciscan 
literature (even titles alone) would run into several volumes. The outstanding 
fact is that Fr. Huber makes impartial choice of representative authors and 
critics, so that Sources of Franciscan History is a boon to all Franciscans in- 
terested in their own history; as well as to the many scholars who are equally 
interested in St. Francis and his followers. 


NATHANIEL SONNTAG, O. F. M. Cap. 


St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


Latin America: Its History and Culture. By J. Fred Rippy and Lynn I. Perrigo. 
(New York: Ginn and Co. Pp. xii+426.) 


This delightful handbook, intended to introduce Latin America to high 
school students, approaches the subject with the spirit of good-neighborliness 
and sympathy. The facile style in which it is written, the abundant illus- 
trations, maps, and charts accompanying the texts, and the content-matter 
covering epoch and area, should give the young student a healthful appetite 
for further study and inquiry. 

The book is divided into nine units followed by an appendix on pro- 
nunciation, bibliographies, activity suggestions, etc. The units are: “By Ship 
and Plane and Train”; ‘Twenty Nations”; “Before Columbus”; “The Con- 
querors”; “Independence”; “Dictators and Wars”; “The Yankee Peril” ; 
“Recent Changes” ;.and ‘““Good Neighbors.” Thus the gamut of interest ranges 
from pre-Columbian culture to the Good Neighbor Policy. 

e student is made to understand throughout that Latin American civili- 
zation is different from our own, while the reasons and background are given. 
Relationships between North and Latin Americans are discussed and view- 
points analyzed. The Catholic Church is given due credit for its civilizing 
and cultural influence, while American policy with regard to Latin America 
is from time to time gently called into question. A few paragraphs in regard 
to the Church might have been slightly altered in phrasing. There is no 
question at all as to the fair-minded approach of the authors. 


MAYNARD GEIGER, O. F. M. 


Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Compiled and edited by Mary Foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. (Randolph, Wis.: Box 226, Educators’ 
Progress League, 1944. Pp. ix+192.) 


This fourth annual edition is completely revised and brought up to date 
with 212 new titles, and 31 new sources of free films. Like its predecessors, 
this latest edition has the very helpful title, source, and subject indices, which 
enable the user to locate quickly any one of the several thousand films. 

One of the new features, incorporated in this edition for the first time, 
is an authoritative introduction on the “Use of Films in the Classroom.” One 
chapter is entitled “The Place of the Silent and Sound Pictures in the Class- 
room” ; another is devoted to “The Use of Films and Slidefilms,” while two 
subsequent chapters present some useful, workable procedures to be followed 
in connection with successful use of films in the classroom. 

In his introductory section, Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, gives some very helpful hints for effec- 
tive use of teaching-films: how to set the stage, or prepare the minds of the 
students prior to the showing of the film; how to anticipate vocabulary diffi- 
culties ; how to prepare self-inventories in the form of test-type questionnaires ; 
and how to conduct discussions after the film is shown. 

This volume is essential for every school using films, and will prove a time- 
and money-saver for everyone interested in visual education. It will repay 
its price many times over. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


A Catalogue of Catholic Authors and Their Works in the Utica Public Library. 
Compiled by John A. FitzGerald. (Utica, N. Y.: Catholic Information 
Society of Utica, 1943. Pp. viii+232. $1.00.) 


The average library rarely has an opportunity to advertise its little-known 
or forgotten, yet valuable resources. The research library consists of many 
such unusual volumes awaiting the day when a scholar will ask for them, 
and possibly find them “an answer to his prayer.” 

Since it is one of the principles of modern library service (I do not say 
“science,” but use the term “service” which bespeaks the library’s real func- 
tion) to bring the right book to the attention of the right person at the right 
time, it is both interesting to examine, and a pleasure to draw attention to, a 
work recently published. The book under consideration serves this function 
well. Just as the library classification scheme helps a reader find most of the 
material in a given library which is placed together on the shelves, so this 
catalogue is a time-saver for the person looking for material that is Catholic. 
Although primarily intended for those who use the facilities of the Utica 
Public Library, this admirable piece of work will serve as a guide to many a 
librarian of other cities in locating Catholic authors and their works. 

About 4,000 titles are arranged according to such categories as Religion, 
Sociology and Social Sciences, Fine Arts, Recreation, Useful Arts, Pure Science, 
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Literature, History, Fiction, Drama, Poetry, Biography, and Philology. The 
compiler included only books written by Catholic authors. Although it had 
been his hope to include annotations for each book, he had to forego this 
additional helpful feature because of the expense involved. Nevertheless he 
did include the following information for each item listed: Full name, dates 
of birth and death of the author, the title and date of publication, followed 
by the call number of the book. This last feature may prove helpful to the 
librarian with a collection of uncatalogued Catholic books, for it will enable 
quick assignment of a call number to a book. Also helpful is the insertion 
of the authors’ initials, telling to what religious order they belong. 

At the end of the volume there is a very useful checklist similar to the 
one published in 1940 by the compiler of this book, which he entitled: List 
of Five Thousand Catholic Authors. This latter volume has received many 
favorable comments, especially from librarians who realize the full value 
of such a useful catalogue. 

It may prove interesting that although this book has nothing of a com- 
mercial character, yet librarians in over fifteen States have purchased it, and 
have been delighted with its usefulness. 

The remaining copies of Catalogue of Catholic Authors in the Utica 
Public Library have been turned over to the Catholic Information Society of 
Utica to be sold for the nominal sum of One Dollar. With the proceeds a 
Catholic bookshelf has been installed in the Library. 

It may not be out of place to mention that other cities have produced and 
found very helpful such catalogues of their Catholic books. Their constant 
use in such important public libraries as Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Baltimore, and 


Cleveland, testifies to their lasting value. About three years ago the Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Public Library published such a catalogue. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


A Study of the Physical Assets, Sometimes Called Wealth, of the United 
States, 1922-1933. By Edward A. Keller, C. S.C. (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame, 1939. Pp. 141.) 


How We Live. By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1944. Pp. 39.) 


These two volumes — one old, one new — are in much the same vein. 
They try, by clever typography and format, to present simple ideas in simple 
words — and succeed remarkably well. 

Key words and expressions, always selected from a basic vocabulary, are 
carefully separated from the context and set in the middle of the page; and 
by repetition of these key words and expressions the reader builds a con- 
tinuity which otherwise would be difficult to establish. This scheme is excel- 
lent in that it emphasizes fundamental ideas; and, by weaving these funda- 
mentals together, the pattern of economic thought is shown to be simple 
and closely integrated, but always logical. 
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A Study of the Physical Assets of the United States, 1922-1933, is unique 
in its simplicity. The object is “to find the truth about our material existence» 
and to translate this truth into words so simple that anyone could understand 
it.” This book has done all this, and more. Starting with the everyday facts 
of man’s material existence, the application of tools, science and invention — 
these being interrelated — we are carried through the different parts of our 
economy and the term “‘wealth” is carefully applied. The author is precise 
about documentation, the last half of the beck being statistical charts. The 
figures used throughout are from government sources, the author’s premise 
being that these are the best records available. Many readers might wish 
that non-governmental records had been placed beside those the author 
presents for purposes of substantiation, or that the author signified some of 
the defects in the compilation of rival statistics. However, the absence of 
such comparison detracts but little from the object of the book. 

How We Live is a story of the economic body. The authors’ thesis is that 
if we know the component parts of our economic body, we can avoid be- 
havior which will injure the nation’s economic health. Any reader will find 
the book easy to understand, the terms being as common as work, natural 
resources, tools, employment, trade-marks, government and factory. The 
words ‘demand and supply,” being an example of economic terms which can 
throw any argument into a meaningless wrangle, do not appear at all. Graphs 
and statistics are happily at a minimum. It takes about an hour to read the 
whole book, which is one of the few books that gives a complete picture 
without a single useless word. The continuity of this volume is outstanding 
— there is a logical sequence that forestalls argument by the very simplicity 
of its arrangement. An excellent economic catechism, every high school senior 
should be required to read it at home where the whole family can discuss 
it. Every social science teacher or enthusiast should review it often. 

Neither of these books will replace the economic textbook in the near 
future, but they do set the pattern of things to come. Eventually basic texts 
must be rewritten with an eye to word-use. Meanwhile these primers will 
serve the purpose they claim to serve; we need many more of them. 


JaMeEs L. HAYEs 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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A book of Moral Theology that pre- 
sents as completely as possible and in 








ler, Collister, and Thurston 
a clear and crisp form the application 
of theory to practice both in the sub- 
ject matter of First Principles and in 
the treatment of the Commandments 
and the Sacraments. : 


Approximately 800 pages Price $3.00 


The Newman Book Shop 


Westminster, Md. 








A complete course in General Science, in- 
cluding a course in Health. Equally effec- 
tive as a text for a one-year course or as top 
book in a three-year course. Exceptional for 
coverage, organization, and clarity. The new 
edition contains striking units siving a vivid 
presentation of the astounding developments 
of science in most recent years. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 














BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND — OUT-OF-PRINT — RARE — NEW 


Write for our new catalogue number 15 (mailed 
free of charge), listing more than 2000 items on: 
I. INCUNABULA 
ll. MANUSCRIPTS 
ill. THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS 
(Special groups on Art, Catholic Authors, 
FRANCISCANA, Jesuitica, etc.) 
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We are publishers of: 





TRADITIO 


Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and Religion 


Edited by Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner 
Volume II (1944), 536 pages 
Subscription price $6.50 Single copy $7.50 


“The appearance of the first volume of Traditio marks an epoch in the 
history of American scholarship. Here for the first time in this country 
is a volume, edited and published under Catholic auspices, so massive in 
bulk, so extensive in range, so rigorous in scholarship, so objective in 
tone, so original in parts, so contemporary in technique and so precise in 
textual accuracy that it can bear comparison with any periodical pub- 
lication in the world. 

“With Catholicism Traditio combines catholicity. The author of the 
first essay is equally at home with Classical poets and Catholic theologians; 
the author of the second with the Fathers of the Church and modern, lib- 
eral German scholarship; the authors of the third and fourth with Oriental, 
Byzantine and Latin liturgical traditions; the author of the fifth with Geor- 
gian, Armenian, Persian, Russian, German, French, English and other 
sources and secondary works; the author of the sixth with both philosophy 
and theology; and so of the others. To one of the articles there are 418 
footnotes; and every one has a value.” 

— THOUGHT (Fordham Univ. Quarterly) 


“Le premier volume, paru & la fin de 1943, est remarquable pour la 
variété des collaborateurs, des matiéres traitées et méme des langues em- 
ployées. La plupart des articles sont des apports, en certains cas trés 
appréciables, 4 nos connaissances sur le sujet traité. Il va sans dire que 
toutes les exigences dites scientifiques sont scrupuleusement observées.” 

— REVUE de l’UNIVERSITE @’OTTAWA 


COSMOPOLITAN SCIENCE & ART SERVICE CO., Inc. 


638 Lexington Ave. PLaza 3-8007 New York 22, N. Y. 
LUDWIG SCHOPP, Ph. D., Managing Director 


Entire scientific iibraries and especially collections of CATHOLIC books 
are purchased 














ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios 


We refer to the following install. 


St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. 

St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Francis College — Athol Springs, N. Y. 
St. Joseph Seminary — Hinsdale, Ill. 





LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Duns Scotus College — Detroit, Mich. 
St. Mary’s — Minoa, N. Y. 

St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 

St. John’s — New York City 

St. Francis of Assisi’s — New York City 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Only True 
BOTTLE SANCTUARY 
LIGHT 

BURNS SATISFACTORILY 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
Send for 
Sample 


The 
A.1.RO00T 








Educators Guide 
to Free Films 


Now Ready — 
Fourth Annual Edition 


Complete, enlarged revision, in- 
cludes 1944 releases, 201 pages, 
2165 films, 3598 reels, 203 slide- 
films, annotated, subject-classi- 
fied, cross-indexed, title-indexed. 


$3.00 





Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 











FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 
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CLASSICISM 
History of Classical Education — 
Value — Requirements, Methods, Text- 
books in Classical Courses — Teacher 
aining — The Greek Problem — Tra- 
dition of Classicism in England — Bib- 
liography (Vol. X, 1928). 282 pp., $2.00. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Franciscan Social Activities—A New 
Orientation— The New Testament — 
Moral Theology—The Church and 
Capitalism — Codéperation — Teaching 
of Social Sciences — Franciscan Bib- 
oy “tated (Vol. XVI, 1934). 180 pp., 


MISSIONARIES AND PREACHERS 

St. Francis as Preacher — Francis- 
can Preaching — Course of Homiletics 
— The Franciscan Mission — History 
of Franciscan Preachers, 1209-1927, a 
bio-bibliographical study, pp. 242-587 
(Vol. IX, 1927). 596 pp., $3.00. 

FRANCISCAN EDUCATION 

St. Francis as an Educator — Fran- 
ciscan Educational Ideals — Canonical 
Legislation — Courses in Education — 
Training of Teachers (Vol. XI, 1929). 
122 pp., $1.00. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

Leadership — Training Clerics to 
Teach Religion—The Teaching of 
Religion in Schools, Colleges, and Sem- 
inaries— Religious Instruction and 
Adults— The Third Order and Reli- 
gious Instruction—The Religion Teach- 
ff Library (Vol. XIX, 1937). 216 pp., 

1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The Franciscan School — History of 
Philosophy — Teaching of Philosophy 
— Coérdinating the Parts — Vitalizing 
the Course — Science and Philosophy 
+— Empirical Psychology — Social Sci- 
ences — Theodicy and Ethics — Epis- 
temology — Ontology (Vol. XII, 1930). 
202 pp., $1.50. 
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PROGRAM OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 

St. Bernardine of Siena — Meaning 
of Social Progress — Religious, Moral, 
Aesthetic, and Educational Factors in 
Social Progress—Catholic Leadership, 
the Third Order (Vol. XVII, 1935). 
183 pp., $1.50. 
CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Middle English Literature — Refor- 
mation Period — Seventeenth to Nine- 
teenth Centuries — In the British Isles 
—In America—Catholic Standpoint— 
Influence of Franciscanism — Problem 
of Morality — Teaching of Literature 
—In the Pulpit (Vol. XXII, 1940). 
xxxix-+424 pp., $3.00. 

SACRED LITURGY 

Eastern and Western Liturgies — 
Liturgy in the Making — Power and 
Significance The Teaching of Lit- 
urgy—In Practice — Values—Christ’s 
Mystical Body (Vol. XXI, 1939). 289 
pp., $2.00. 

SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 

Historical Survey — Seraphic Train- 
ing — Vocations — The Direction of 
a Seminary — Preparation of Teach- 
ers— Time Element — Curriculum — 
Love of Study——Standards and Credits 
— Bibliographical Institute (Vol. XIV, 
1932). 135 pp., $1.00. 

THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 

American Youth—Catholic Youth 
in the United States — Franciscan 
Order and Youth—Youth Activity and 
Organization—Juvenile Delinquents— 
Dangers and Remedies (Vol. XX, 1938). 
212 pp., $1.50. 


MODERN THOUGHT 
Modern Philosophy and Social Life 
— Objective Ethics and Norm of Mo- 
rality — Vitalistic Trend in Biology —- 
Evolution of Man — Einstein and Le 
Maitre — The Friars in Print and on 
the Radio— The Prefect of Studies 

(Vol. XV, 1933). 177 pp., $1.50. 


FRANCISCAN HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA 
Franciscan Historians — New Spain — The Spanish Southwest — The Spanish 
Southeast— French and British North America— Louisiana—The English 
Colonies — Present Franciscan Provinces—-The Martyrs—-The Second and 
| Third Orders — Franciscan History Writing (Vol. XVIII, 1936). 385 pp., $2.50. 








Discount on Quantity Orders = 


St. Gunthonp Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 





ru Vmnponderable Vugnredient 


Visitors at the Will & Baumer plant, and in particular the Clergy, 
often remark at the extra care taken to insure the purity of the 
materials that go to make up our Church candles. They 
notice, too, the presence of an ingredient that cannot 
be measured or weighed—the attitude that per- 
meates the entire Will & Baumer organization 
—an attitude that springs from the realization 
of the noble purpose our candles serve 
—as the visible symbols of latrial 
veneration—of shining faith. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO 





